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ports Lycoming engines power the training planes of the 
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sary for pilot instruction today will meet the exacting 


requirements of private plane owners after victory is 
attained. 
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YEARS 


8. Eighty years ago, Facundo 
= ~ Bacardi came to the West 


Indies, and influenced the history and 
destiny of the islands, and of rum. 


_ For his BACARDI was a new 

* kind of liquor... with a light- 
ness and delicacy new to distillations 
of the cane. 


Its fame spread... 

and wherever BACARDI 
traveled, it was hailed by connoisseurs 
as a monumental contribution to the 
art of good living. 


& Today, we celebrate the 80th 
GW Anniversary of BACARDI. 


SALUD! 


We will be glad to facilitate shipment 
of BACARDI to any locality not served 
by local agents or dealers. Rum 89 Proof. 


COMPANIA “RON BACARDI,” S. A. 
Santiago de Cuba. 
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Radio Instrument Landing System 
Developed in Cooperation with Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by I. T. & T. Associate Company 


Through the fog the airliner of tomorrow will 
be able to glide toward an unseen landing 
field as accurately as if its wheels were taxiing 
down a gently sloping road. 


* * %* 


In the log-books of commercial aviation a new 
chapter starts with the words: Radio Instrument 
Landing System developed by I. T. & T.’s associate, 
International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing 
Corporation, in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Utilizing ultra high frequency equipment, which 
incorporates I. T. & T.’s broad experience in 
the field, this new system places before the pilot 
—on one dial—all information needed to keep 
his ship on a correct landing course. 


Having demonstrated its value in actual use the 
system will be installed in many of the Nation's 
principal airports during the coming year. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street. New York, N. Y. 
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Called 
to the Colors! 


MERICA’S three greatest liners, the 

Washington, Manhattan and America, 

are now serving their country as Navy 
auxiliaries. 


Before being called to the Colors, these 
three American flag liners were the largest, 
fastest and most luxurious passenger ships 
ever built in this country. 


When our Government called its nationals 
home from danger zones in Europe and 
the Orient, thousands of Americans re- 
turned to the United States aboard these 
ships. 


Every American should rejoice in the 
vision of the Maritime Commission and 
the United States Lines in sponsoring the 
great shipbuilding program that made pos- 
sible the building of these three great liners. 
They served our country ably in peace, and 
will do their part in the war. 


Until such time as these ships can return to 
peace-time occupations, their less glamor- 
ous sisters, the many sturdy freighters of 
the United States Lines, will continue to 


ply the seven seas, and do their part in 


helping to win the war. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


4 
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AIRPLANES and armored cars — “blitz 
buggies” and barrage balloons — cruisers and 
cannons—tanks and trucks—these and countless 
other weapons require thousands of rubber parts. 

And they are getting them—on or ahead of 
schedule! 

Firestone plants are busily engaged in making 
tires of all types, bullet-resisting tubes, bullet-seal- 
ing fuel and oil tanks, track blocks for tanks and 


i 


reconnaissance cars, gas masks, seadrome lighting 
buoys and hundreds of other products made from 
natural or synthetic rubber for the armed forces 
of the United Nations. In addition, metallic belt 
links, bomb cases, shell guard facings and many 
other non-rubber munitions are now in produc 
tion. And if our country calls upon us for further 
help, it will be given cheerfully, quickly, efficiently 
and intelligently. 


For War Production is First at Firestone! 


MILITARY TIRES * TUBES * GAS MASKS * TANK TRACKS * BULLET-SEALING CELLS” 
“PARACHUTE SEATS * HOSE * BALLOONS SEA DROME LIGHTS 
CRASH PADS AND OTHER RUBBER AND METAL PRODUCTS 


onto the great plains of 


SSSA 
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India. Past and Present 


By J. BartLett Ricuarps, Department of State 


LD Mother India again sees the tide of in- 

vasion rising and wonders whether it will 
reach her shores. Already Japanese troops are in 
possession of Indian territory, the Andaman 
Islands, about 600 miles across the Bay of Ben- 
gal from Calcutta. Burma, where fierce fighting 
is now going on, was until recently a part of In- 
dia and adjoins the Indian province of Assam, al- 
though hills and heavy jungles make access diffi- 
cult. Anxious ears, turned 
toward the east, can already 
hear the roar of the hostile 
waves. 

To ageless Mother India, 
invasion would be no new 
experience. Only in the di- 
rection from _ which it 
comes does this new threat 
break with tradition. In the 
past, the turbulent North- 
west Frontier has been the 
gateway through which the 
invading forces have flowed 


northern India. The princi- 
pal secretary of the great 
Mogul Emperor, Akbar, ob- 
served in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that “The wise of an- 
cient times considered Ka- 
bul and Kandahar as the 
twin gates of Hindostan, 
the one leading to Turkes- 
tan and the other to Persia. 
The custody of those high- 
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ways secured India from foreign invaders.” Akbar, 
who held that custody, was not navy-minded and, in 
his day, had no need to be. 

The first invaders to pass those portals probably 
came about 4,000 years ago and it is believed 
that they found a fairly well developed civiliza- 
tion. Not much is known about them, except that 
they were Indo-Aryans, possibly from Persia. Their 
influence on the life of India has never been 
equalled by that of any sub- 
sequent invaders, however. 
They are responsible for 
the religious and social sys- 
tems prevailing among the 
great majority of the peo- 
ple of India today. The 
caste system was developed 
by them, apparently after 
their arrival in India. By 
the sixth century B. C. it 
was so crystallized in the 
abuses of orthodoxy as to 
give impetus to the emer- 
gence of two great reforma- 
tory religions, Buddhism 
and Jainism, and it was so 
strongly entrenched as to 
survive both of those re- 
ligions after a struggle sev- 
eral centuries long. 

Alexander the Great, 
whose cavalry blitzkrieg in 
326 B. C. quickly overcame 
the Maginot Lines of ele- 
phants drawn up by several 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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native princes, did not invade a united India. North- 
ern India was at that tirne made up of a number of 
relatively small principalities, some of which cooper- 
ated more or tess loosely in opposing him, but with 
a marked lack of success, despite greatly superior 
numbers. The pattern of invasion set by Alex- 
ander was followed by later invaders, all of 
whom, relying on hard-riding cavalry and mobile 
infantry units, hacked to pieces in short order ihe 
massive defense forces who outnumbered them as 
much as ten to one. Invasions of India have al- 
ways been effected by remarkably small forces. The 
defenders, while not lacking in courage or fighting 
ability, have suffered from divided leadership and 
inability *o learn from experience. 

Alexander left no substantial traces aside from 
the name of Sikander, which is frequently found 
in northern India. Shortly after his death, in 322 
B. C., Chandragupta Maurya, ruler of a small prin- 
cipality, flashed across the northern Indian scene. 
In a short time he had gained complete dominance 
and, with the advantages of united leadership, was 
able to defeat Alexander’s successor, Seleukos. Un- 
der the Maurya dynasty. which was in effective 
control for three generations or about 100 years, 
a large part of India was for the first time united 
under one leadership. 

Efficient both in extension and administration 
of territorv, the governments of Chandragupta 


Maurya and his son appear to have had character- 
istics that would make them seem not entirely ar- 
chaic in the present day. The political theory in- 
spiring them is stated by Chandragupta’s Brahman 
prime minister, Kautilya, in a treatise on the art 
of politics, as follows: “Whoever is superior, in 
power shall wage war. Whoever is rising in power 
may break the agreement of peace.” This early New 
Order did not depend entirely on power, however, 
as Kautilya says in another section of his treatise 
(a spiritual ancestor of Machiavelli’s The Prince 
and Hitler’s Mein Kempj), “skill in intrigue is 
better (than force), as the crafty intriguer can 
always overthrow kings who are superior in war- 
like spirit and power.” 

In domestic administration as well, the Mauryas 
anticipated more modern forms. Chandragupta 
had a highly developed administrative organiza- 
tion to administer his vast territories, with many 
bureaus, including bureaus of Public Works and 
frrigation. Despite its efficiency, it was despotic 
and cruel, with extremely harsh punishments for 
mild infractions. A Gestapo reported in minute 
detail on the actions of officials and common 
people. 

Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, was much more 
sensitive and humane than his father and grand- 
father and during the 40 years of his reign India 
seems to have enjoyed a sort of Golden Age. He 
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conducted one campaign at the beginning of his 
career. to add to his domains, but he was so dis- 
turbed by the bloodshed and suffering he saw that 
he resolved never to wage war again. Happily, he 
was able to keep that resolution and devote his time 
to humane administration, the encouragement of 
art and the spread of Buddhism, which reached 
its zenith in India under his sponsorship and pro- 
tection. 


The great Maurya empire split up after Asoka’s 
death in 232 B. C. and northern India was rather 
loosely ruled for more than 500 years by new 
invaders from Turkestan. In 320 A. D., however. 
a local boy again made good. Chandragupta (ap- 
parently no relative) founded the Gupta dynasty 
and extended his rule over most of India, always 
excepting the southernmost part, which was never 
ruled from the north until the British finally came 
into supreme power. The Guptas seem to have 
been good rulers. A visitor from China in 400 
A. D. found a high degree of civilization, with a 
temperate and just administration, a prosperous 
people. learned teachers (particularly in mathemat- 
ics and astronomy), free hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 


In 480, however, the Huns swarmed through the 
northwest gateway and broke up the Gupta political 
system. They came mainly for loot and did not 
attempt to govern, but they left confusion and it 
was more than 700 years before there was again 
a strong government. 


This new government, when it came, was amply 
strong but by few standards could it have been 
called good. It was established by fanatic Moham- 
medans from Afghanistan, the first of a line of Mo- 
hammedan invaders, who crossed the frontier in 
1175 and by 1200 had firm control of the northern 
half of India. Exponents of frightfulness, they de- 
stroyed Buddhist and Hindu temples and libraries, 
extirpated the Buddhist religion, looted, tortured. 
slaughtered and oppressed the people. Alau-d din, 
one of these Mohammedan rulers, held that “Hindus 
will never be¢ome submissive and obedient until 
they are reduced to poverty.” Hindu farmers were 
‘therefore permitted to retain just enough of their 
crops to keep them barely alive. 

The reign of one of these Mohammedan rulers, 
Muhammed bin Tughlak, is notable for the first 
mention of inflation in Indian history. Always in 
bad straits financially because of his extravagance, 
Muhammed bin Tughlak conceived the idea of issu- 
ing copper coins stamped to indicate a value equiva- 
lent to that of silver. The idea was more popular 
than the coins. Everybody started making these 
copper tokens and soon the realm was so over- 
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Photo by the Author 


AN OLD HINDU CUSTOM 


Burning ghat on the bank of the Ganges, in the sa- 

cred city of Benares. Happy is the spirit whose 

charred remains find their resting place in the holy 
Ganges. 


whelmed with copper money that it was necessary to 
issue an edict devaluing it. 

The first Mohammedan dynasty broke up in 1388 
and again confusion reigned, though this time it 
was a Mohammedan confusion. From 1200 on, 
until the downfall of the Mogul Empire and the rise 
of the Marathas, wars for power in northern India 
were strictly intra‘Mohammedan, though Hindus 
continued dominant in the far south and the Hindu 
state of Vijayanagar was rich and powerful from 


1336 to 1646. 


Thrusting into the welter of contending Moham- 
medan princes in northern India came another 
Mohammedan invader, in 1525. Babur, descendant 
of Tamerlane and Genghis Khan and first of the 
celebrated Mogul dynasty, invaded India from Ka- 
bul, with an army of 12,000 men, supported by 
some artillery. His small force routed an army cf 
160.000 defenders and went on, a few months later, 
to demolish another army of 80,000 men. The 
Indian armies, even though they had been under 
Mohammedan leadership for more than 300 years, 
seem to have followed the old. disasti xus Hindu tec- 
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ucs, relying on massive elephant cavalry and equally 
ponderous infantry formations, rather than mobil- 
ity. It may be that there was something in the cli- 
mate that deadened initiative. 

Babur’s son, Humayun, was a less able command- 
er and was driven out of India. He regained pre- 
carious possession of Delhi just before his death and 
left a shaky throne to his 13 year old son, Akbar, 
who turned out to be the greatest of the Mogul em- 
perors. Ruling from 1556 to 1605, he extended his 
domains to cover northern and central India, includ- 
ing Afghanistan. He also organized a strong in- 
ternal administration, instituted many reforms and 
built up an empire so strong and prosperous that it 
retained its great prestige during the three follow- 
ing generations, despite less able leadership. More 
broad-minded than any of his Mohammedan prede- 
cessors, he realized that he needed the support rath- 
er than the subjection of the Hindu and other com- 
munities, to become a great emperor. He gained 
the cooperation of the important Hindu rajas of 
Rajputana by giving them high offices and listened 
with interest to teachers of the Hindu, Parsi and 
Christian faiths. He married a Hindu princess in 
1562 and went on to show his good faith and im- 
partiality by taking six more wives representing dif- 
ferent religious communities. In 1579 he accepted 
the Mohammedan spiritual leadership in addition 
to his temporal leadership, issuing an “Infallibility 
Decree” in which he described himself as the ulti- 
mate authority on the Koran. Even at that time, 
however. he seems to have rejected orthodox Mo- 
hammedanism in favor of a new religion of his own 
devising, compounded of Mohammedan, Hindu, 
Christian, Parsi and Jain elements. His somewhat 
unrealistic aim was a sort of pantheism agreeable 
to all elements of his empire, with Mohammedans, 
Hindus, Parsis and all the others worshiping one 
God. whose prophet should be Akbar. 

Akbar, a truly great man in many ways, is de- 
serving of more attention than can be granted him 
in a tabloid resumé of Indian history. A pretty 
story is told of the birth of his son, who became his 
successor, the Emperor Jehangir. Having no heir 
despite his seven wives, Akbar heard of a Moslem 
holy man, Sheikh Salim Chisti, who lived in the 
small village of Sikri, about 20 miles from the im- 
perial city of Agra. Since the Sheikh was known 
to have performed some noteworthy miracles, Akbar 
took one of his wives (the Hindu one) to him. She 
lived in Sikri for a year and within that time the 
miracle was accomplished. Akbar was so gratified 
by the birth of a son that he built a magnificent 
court at Sikri (which he renamed Fatepur Sikri) 
with a splendid mosque for Sheikh Salim Chisti. 


The court was abandoned after some twenty years, 
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but the buildings, including the mosque, remain in 
excellent condition and are a “must” on the itiner- 
ary of sight-seers. 

Jehangir, despite his miraculous beginning, was 
not a very good emperor. His son, Shah Jehan, 
while strong, was cruel and extravagant. They are 
remembered mainly for the magnificent buildings 
which were constructed under their direction, the 
best known of which is the superbly beautiful Taj 
Mahal, built by Shah Jehan as a memorial to his 
favorite wife. He had planned to build a similar 
memorial to himself but, happily for the state trea- 
sury, was dethroned and imprisoned by his son, 
Aurangzeb, before he could get around to it. Au- 
rangzeb, a strong but harsh ruler, reverted to bigot- 
ed Mohammedanism, broke with the Rajput princes 
and spent a large part of his 50 years on the throne 
in conducting wars. Following his death in 1707, 
the Mogul empire disintegrated rapidly. 

Four. Mogul emperors ruled a large part of India 
for 150 years, an average of 38 years each. This is 
a rather remarkable record in that age of violence. 
Following the death of Akbar, it seems to have 
been accomplished only by eternal vigilance and a 
merciless extermination of other aspirants or sus- 
pected aspirants to the throne. A father who was so 
weak as to refrain from killing his sons was likely 
to be put on the spot sooner or later by one of them, 
after that one had succeeded in liquidating all of 
his brothers. When Aurangzeb’s son, Akbar, re- 
belling against his father, sought the aid of the 
Rajputs and received a message from his father re- 
buking him for his faithlessness, he replied, “What 
good did you do to your father, that you expect so 
much from your son?” The rebellious son was no 
match for the wily Aurangzeb, who forged a letter 
intimating Akbar’s intention to betray the Rajputs 
and arranged that it should fall into their hands. 

After Aurangzeb’s death, there was no strong 
government in India. The Marathas, Hindus from 
the hinterland of Bombay. made a bid for power 
and succeeded in occupying Delhi in 1760, but were 
defeated by a Mohammedan army in a sanguinary 
battle at Panipat. Ambitious rulers rose and fell 
in southern India. The Sikhs, a mild religious com- 
munity in northern India, became a military power 
for the purpose of opposing the Mohammedans and 
eventually fought two wars against the British. 

The Sikh community was started around 1500 by 
a guru (prophet) named Nanak, a Hindu holy man 
who taught the unity of God, the futility of forms of 
worship and the unreality of caste distinctions. The 
Sikhs have always considered themselves a reformed 
Hindu sect rather than as having a separate religion. 
The Emperor Akbar was favorably impressed “with 
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Press Comment 


STATE DEPARTMENT TO APPROVE THE 
SENDING OF OFFICIAL MISSIONS ABROAD 


By Frank L. KLUCKHOHN 
From the New York Times of March 12, 1942 


WASHINGTON, March 11—Sumner Welles, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, has moved with the full sup- 
port of President Roosevelt to make certain that 
basic relations with Allied and neutral nations shall 
be coordinated through one government agency — 
the State Department. 


In a circular letter to heads of government de- 
yartments and agencies, the Acting Secretary of 
State announced that henceforth all projects for 
sending representatives or missions anywhere 
abroad would have to be submitted in writing to 
the State Department, which would have veto pow- 
er. Further, he advised, representatives of all official 
agencies would be subordinate in the field to chiefs 
of diplomatic missions and all their reports made 
through the diplomatic pouch or State Department 
cables. 


The circular letter. dated Feb. 26, stated that all 
agencies except the War and Navy Departments 
were bound by these instructions. . . . 

Mr. Welles and two Assistant Secretaries of State, 
Dean Acheson and G. Howland Shaw, have been 
constituted as a committee to pass upon recommen- 
dations made by departments for sending represen- 
tatives or missions abroad... . 


Mr. Welles noted that it had become necessary 
to send so many diverse official groups abroad for 
so many purposes that it had become necessary to 
coordinate their activities and subject them to a 
central authority. As a matter of fact, other offi- 
cials remarked, lease-lend agencies and even military 
advisory missions constantly were confronted by 
diplomatic problems. Cultural missions intended to 
increase bonds with neutral nations also fit into the 
pattern of United States war diplomatic activities 
on many fronts, they added. 


COVER PICTURE 


Soldiers on the march. Photo U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. 
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SPATS AND STRIPED PANTS 


From an editorial in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 14, 1942 


.... As long as we can remember, .... the news- 
papers have been sneering at [“The striped-pants 
State Department boys in spats”] .... The gag may 
have been pointed once; it is time now that it was 
retired on a pension. 

State Department boys were sticking to their jobs 
in the thick of wars and revolutions for years before 
the stay-at-homes suspected that war ever again 
would touch us. They stayed on at their Chinese 
posts through five years of Japanese bombardments, 
and their cool courage helped to inspire the Chinese. 
They stuck through the Abyssinian and Spanish 
wars, the siege of Warsaw and the bombardment 
of Rotterdam. They worked on in England under 
German bombs and in Germany under British 
bombs. Arthur Bliss Lane and his staff remained 
on duty during the destruction of Belgrade and or- 
ganized the feeding and nursing of civilians. 

Hundreds of them have submitted to separation 
from their families, not seeing their wives and chil- 
dren for years at a time. Many are interned in Ger- 
many and Italy and the Far East, as they foresaw 
and reported in advance that they would be when 
we went to war. Like soldiers, they remain at their 
posts until ordered to leave. 

The permanent members of our State Depart- 
ment win their positions, in the first place, by pass- 
ing severely competitive examinations. Then most 
of them serve dreary apprenticeships at meager 
salaries in obscure and unpleasant foreign capitals. 
More often than not, they dig down into their own 
pockets . . . . provide entertainment at their own 
expense .. . . give generously to sick and penniless 
Americans fallen upon hard luck in alien lands. 

Our career officers patiently endure the inanities 
and eccentricities of ambassadors and ministers who 
buy their posts with heavy contributions to party 
funds. Above all, they send back honest and accu- 
rate reports of conditions in countries where they 


are serving, often to be ignored or suppressed by- 


Washington officials who presume to know better 
than the trained observers on the spot. 

In times like these, when the safety of our coun- 
try depends upon a specialized knowledge of the 1est 
of the world, they deserve better. .. . 
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The Strategy of Truth* 


HE baitle lines of war 

have long since surged in- 
to human minds. In a con- 
flict of ideas as well as of men 
and guns, the winning side 
will be the side with greatest 
confidence in its cause, its 
leaders and its eventual vic- 
tory. This is a struggle in 
which the weapons are facts 
and figures on democracy’s 
side, and lies and half-truths, 
on the Axis side. 

“In the battle for American 
opinion,” says Archibald Mac- 
Leish, “it is the American peo- 
ple, and not their government, 
who alone can win the fight. 
The government of a dictator- 
ship will tell its people what 
to think and will employ every 
means at its disposal to pre- 
vent their thinking thoughts it 
does not like. But it is princi- 
pally for that reason that free 
men hate dictatorship. The 
government of a democracy, 
by virtue of its existence as a democratic govern- 
ment, has a very different function in relation to 
the making of opinion. Its function is to see to it 
that the people have the facts before them—the facts 
on which opinions can be formed. In time of war 
it is a difficult function to perform. 

“Certain of the facts—certain of the most impor- 
tant facts.” Mr. MacLeish continues, “have military 
significance and can be published to the people of 
the country only in such forms or with such delays 
as will not provide the enemy with information. 
But the duty of government nevertheless remains: to 
see to it that the people have the necessary facts be- 
fore them—the facts about the war itself, about the 
enemy. his purposes, the consequences of defeat; 
facts about the enemy's methods and _ particularly 
the enemy's disguised and hidden methods in propa- 
ganda and deceit and espionage; facts about the 
plans and purposes of the people’s government in 
its prosecution of the war. in so far as its plans and 
purposes can be divulged—particularly the govern- 
ment’s plans which call upon the people for par- 


*EpitTors’ Notre: The President mentioned in a recent press 
conference that the publicity agencies of the Government are 
shortly to be reorganized. This article p:esents the actual situa- 
tion at the date of going to press. 
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Washington Press—Photo Bureau 


Archibald MacLeish, Director of the Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures, and also Li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress. 


ticipation or for self-denial.” 

Archibald MacLeish, poet 
and Librarian of Congress, is 
Director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures, the agency with 
over-all responsibility for see- 
ing to it that Americans are 
well-informed. The OFF has 
the job—not of replacing al- 
ready existing information 
services in various Govern- 
ment departments and agen- 
cies—but rather of coordinat- 
ing their information activi- 
ties, filling in the gaps in pub- 
lic knowledge, presenting the 
war picture as a whole rather 
than from a specialized view- 


point. 
OFF’s beginnings were 
modest. For some months 


during 1941, it was a small 
planning unit in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. As the tem- 
po of America’s defense effort 
speeded up, there grew a 
pressing need for more com- 
plete public understanding of policies and activities 
in Washington. And on October 24, 1941, President 
Roosevelt took the unit out of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and set it up by Executive Order as a sep- 
arate agency of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, part of the Executive Offices of the President. 

To OFF the President assigned the task of work- 
ing out “the most coherent and comprehensive pres- 
entation to the Nation of the facts and figures of 
national defense.” 

More specifically, his instructions said: 

“The OFF shall formulate programs designed to 
facilitate a wide-spread and accurate understanding 
of the status and progress of the national defense 
effort and of the defense policies and activities of 
the Government; and advise with the several de- 
partments and agencies of the Government concern- 
ing the dissemination of such defense information. 
The OFF shall rely upon the services and facilities 
of existing agencies of the Government for the dis- 
semination of information.” 

In other words, OFF was not designed to be a 
mechanical counterpart in America of Dr. Goebbels’ 
Ministry of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. 
or even of the British Ministry of Information. It 
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was not to take the place of the already existing in- 
formation services of the various Governmental de- 
partments and agencies. It was instructed to con- 
sult with them. coordinate their issuance of news 
and background information, and suggest the filling 
in of whatever gaps might turn up. 

Forty-four days after this order was issued, Jap- 
anese planes bombed Pearl Harbor. Defense agen- 
cies became war agencies, and defense effort became 
total war. 

Clearly, the long hard drive for victory will de- 
pend on the will and enthusiasm of Americans as 
much as on their blood and sweat. Clearly, home- 
front problems must be solved as quickly and intelli- 
gently as fighting-front problems. They will only be 
solved so long as Americans know all there is to 
know about what their Government is doing, and 
why, and how, and when, and where—within the 
obvious limits of wartime secrecy. 

In the last war, the Government’s information set- 
up was quite different from what it is today. At that 
time, President Wilson appointed George Creel 
chairman of the Committee on Public Information. 
The Creel Committee issued most of the official 
news, conducted the censorship work, served as a 
propaganda agency at home and aboard. 

As a pattern, the Creel Committee is not being 
imitated by the Government today. Official news is 
generally issued by the press relations bureau at- 
tached to the agency most directly concerned with 
the subject matter. Censorship is assigned to the 
Office of Censorship, headed by Byron Price. 

The Office of Facts and Figures has the task 9i 
coordinating information policy and activities on 
the domestic scene. It is America’s guarantor that 
the Axis propaganda strategy of lies and terror 
will be met with a democratic strategy of truth and 
human decency. 

This coordinating work clears through a Com- 
mittee on War Information, of which Mr. MacLeish 
is chairman. Representing the departments and 
agencies most actively engaged in the war effort, its 
members are: 

Chairman: Archibald MacLeish, Director, Office 
of Facts and Figures. 

James C. Dunn, Adviser on Political Relations to 
the Secretary of State. 

Ferdinand Kuhn, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

John J. McCloy. Assistant Secretary of War. 

Adlai Stevenson, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

L. M. C. Smith, Chief. Special Defense Unit. De- 
partment of Justice. 

Lowell Mellett, Director, Office of Government Re- 
ports. 
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Wayne Coy, Liaison Officer. Office of Emergency 
Management. 

Oscar Cox, General Counsel. Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration. 

Capt. Robert E. Kintner, U.S.A., Board of Facts 
and Figures. 

Robert E. Sherwood, Deputy Coordinator of In- 
formation. 

Dean James M. Landis, Executive Director, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

This Committee meets each week to discuss policy 
problems affecting war information. On March 18, 
1942 it issued the basic statement of Government 
policy on war information. 

“It is the policy of this Government,” the Com- 
mittee stated, “to make public the maximum of in- 
formation on military, naval, production and other 
matters concerning the war, which can be revealed 
without giving aid to the enemy. This policy is 
based upon the firm conviction that the people of a 
democracy are entitled to know the facts, whether 
they are good or bad, cheerful or depressing. On 
the other hand, our people will willingly forego 
knowledge of these facts whose revelation will help 
the enemy to harm us. Where there is conflict be- 
tween considerations of public information and of 
military security, every attempt is made to provide 
such form of publication as will inform the public 
while reducing the military risk to a minimum. 
Under no circumstances does the Government pub- 
lish information which is known to be untrue. Un- 
der no circumstances does the Government withhold 
news from publication on the ground that the news 
is bad or depressing. When news is deliberately 
withheld, it is withheld for reasons of military se- 
curity.” 

The statement laid down detailed policies concern- 
ing action on land, on sea, and in the air, move- 
ments of ships and troops, prospective action, gen- 
eral reviews of the military situation, casualties, pro- 
duction and statistical information. 

While the important policy decisions are made by 
the Committee on War Information, day-to-day re- 
lations with war agencies are maintained by spe- 
cially assigned Deputy Directors of AFF. who serve 
as members of the Board of Facts and Figures. 
These men work closely with the War and Navy and 
State Departments, with the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration, as well as 
with many others. 

Staff work inside the Office of Facts and Figures 
is divided among four major Bureaus. 

The Bureau of Intelligence, headed by R. Keith 
Kane (formerly chief of the Special Defense Unit 
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of the Department of Justice), has a staff of expert 
analysts and specialists on matters of public opin- 
ion and information. It ‘watches over all statements 
issued from official sources, studies the actual 
coverage of these statements by the press, radio, and 
motion pictures, and uses streamlined testing tech- 
niques to keep track of public opinion on war prob- 
lems. 

This kind of work is of obvious importance. 
There are many questions that must be answered 
quickly and intelligently in order to formulate sound 
policy on official information. For instance, how 
true a picture of the war effort does the public really 
have? What has it been told, by whom and through 
what’channels? How have the various elements of 
the public reacted to what they have been told, to 
events, to Government action and enemy action? 
What forces are at work which may disrupt public 
confidence and how can they be counteracted? 

Out of the answers to these questions stream the 
more direct activities of OFF. 

The Bureau of Production is headed by Henry F. 
Pringle, the historian and essayist whose biography 
of Theodore Roosevelt won the Pulitzer Prize. In 
this bureau is a staff of writers and researchers, who 
turn out pamphlets, reports, speeches and similar 
materials. This staff prepared the “Report to the 
Nation,” OFF’s summary of the defense effort of the 
United States during 1941. 

It also prepared “Divide and Conquer,” a strik- 
ing pamphlet revealing the Hitler propaganda strat- 
egy which aims to split intended victims into little 
warring groups too suspicious of one another to 
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Illustrations by Fitzpat- 
rick for “Divide and 
Conquer,” a pamphlet 
recently issued by the 
Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures. “Divide and Con- 
quer” tells the story of 
Axis propaganda in Eu- 
rope and how the same 
tactics are now being 
used in the United 
States. 


unite in the face of the common foe. This pamphlet 
tells Americans what to watch out for: 

“Hitler’s strategy will follow no set pattern. One 
line will be pursued today, another tomorrow. But 
always his broad aims will be the same: to separate 
us from our allies by arousing distrust of them; to 
create friction within the United States in order to 
divert us from our true enemy—the Axis; to para- 
lyze our will to fight. 

“Hitler wants us to believe that: 

“Democracy is dying. 

“Our armed forces are weak. 

“The ‘New Order’ is inevitable. 

“We are lost in the Pacific. 

“Our West Coast is in such grave danger there is 
no point in fighting on. 

“The British are decadent, and ‘sold us a bill of 
goods.’ 

“The cost of the war will bankrupt the nation. 

“Civilian sacrifices will be more than we can bear. 

“Stalin is getting too strong, and Bolshevism will 
sweep over Europe. 

“Our leaders are incompetent, our Government 
incapable of waging war. 

“Aid to our allies must stop. 

“Our real peril is the Japanese, and we must join 
Germany to stamp out the ‘Yellow Peril.’ 

“We must bring all our troops and weapons back 
to the United States, and defend only our own 
shores, 

“The Chinese and the British will make a sepa- 
rate peace with Japan and Germany. 

“American democracy will be lost during the war. 
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“To spread these and other lies, Hitler will pull 
every trick in his black bag. But Americans will 
not be fooled. We know that Hitler, who acts like 
a terror, is really the most frightened man on earth. 
The upraised arm, the shouting voice, the mighty 
bluster, all mask a mortal dread of the weapon that 
makes men free: the truth. We are armed with the 
truth, and we will crush the tyrant.” 

This pamphlet has been given a very wide dis- 
tribution, and newspapers throughout the country 
have reprinted it extensively. On the air, in maga- 
zines. at meetings of various organizations, its sim- 
ple exposure of the Axis propaganda techniques has 
been brought home to the minds of many millions 
of Americans. 

In part, the promotion of such information and 
ideas falls within the assignment of OFF’s Bureau 
of Liaison. This Bureau is directed by Ulric Bell. 
former Washington correspondent of the Louisville. 
Ky.. Courier-Journal. It maintains close contacts 
with the press and magazines, as well as with for- 
eign-language publications and groups. It also 
handles the distribution of OFF publications. 

Finally, the Bureau of Operations is under Wil- 
liam B. Lewis. for- 
merly program vice- 
president of the Co- 
lumbia System. 
This Bureau is also, 
in a sense, a liaison 
unit, except that it 
deals with those me- 
dia in which OFF 
plays a more direct 
role: radio and the 
graphic arts. 

I n the field of ra- 
dio, this Bureau has 
become the central 
clearing agency 
for Governmental 
broadcasting. By 
order of the White 
House. it has been 
instructed “to give 
guidance to Govern- 
ment departments 
and agencies and to 
radio industry as a 
whole concerning 
inquiries  originat- 
ing within the Gov- 
ernment and _ re- 
ceived by the Gov- 
ernment from the 
broadcasting com- 
panies and stations 
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and to handle certain Government programs on the 
networks within the United States. 

One over-all radio series for which the Office of 
Facts and Figures is responsible is the weekly “This 
is War!” program. Broadcast simultaneously over 
all four national radio networks, as well as over 
most independent radio stations, these programs 
present in dramatic form the story of the nation’s 
war effort. They are also beamed to many parts of 
the world by means of powerful shortwave trans- 
mitters. 

In the graphics field, OFF clears and coordinates 
America’s wartime posters. These directive visual 
posters are of great importance in presenting im- 
portant facts direct to the people in an arresting 
fashion. In a country geared to high-pressure ad- 
vertising, posters are particularly important. Their 
function is principally journalistic—they must in- 
terpret ideas and events of total war to 130,000,000 
Americans. 

The president has also turned over to OFF an- 
other important task—the clearance of public ad- 
dresses of high Government officials before they can 
be delivered. This high-spot listing of tasks un- 
dertaken by the Of- 
fice of Facts and 
Figures fits into a 
democratic pattern 
of official informa- 
tion. Director Mac- 
Leish has declared 
that the govern- 
ment’s policy on 
public information 
is “the strategy of 
truth”—as much of 
the truth as the rig- 
ors of war permit. 
But beyond this tra- 
ditional American 
desire to keep noth- 
ing from the people, 
there is also the task 
of spotlighting the 
main facts amid the 
petty details. Faced 
by the welter of 
news from all the 
fighting fronts, and 
from the home front 
as well, the people 
of America expect 
their Government to 
keep first things 
first, in information 
policy as in military 
strategy. 
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Mission To The Free French 


By Lavrence W. Taytor, Consul, Brazzaville 


HERE was excitement in the morning air, the 

tropical sun was brilliant and the white uni- 
forms of the officers gleamed as the American Mis- 
sion descended the ship’s ladder at Pointe Moire 
in French Equatorial Africa. The French off- 
cers who were to receive us stood rigidly at at- 
tention on the dock and the native band and na- 
tive troops formed a line in front of the banners. 
flags and decorations which hung on the face of 
the warehouses. 

As we walked over to the place designated for 
the formal reception, the Lieutenant who was act- 
ing as liaison officer whispered to us that the first 
selection played by the band would be the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” He explained that he did not 
doubt that we knew our own National Anthem 
but he was a little afraid that we might not rec- 
ognize it under the hands of the black maestro. 
The strains of the music however were recogniz- 
able, in spite of their hearsay origin, having been 
orchestrated from the whistled tones of a French- 
man with a good ear for music. The hesitancy of 
the unfamiliar selection was more than corrected 
in the hearty rendering of the Marseillaise which 
followed. 

After the reception and dinner, over the coffee 
and cigars, we praised the decorations of the port 
and the streets of Pointe Noire, including the 
liberal use of the Stars and Stripes, and we heard 
the story of the American flags, sewn by hand. 
by the ladies of the community. “How many stars 
should there be?” we were asked. The only avail- 
able authority on the subject had been a young 
officer who had lived in the United States and 
whose wife was an American citizen. He had 
been sure enough of the seven red and six white 
stripes but the number of stars was difficult to 
recall. Finally forty-five was decided on and so 
the flags that greeted us so warmly at every turn 
represented at least a majority of the states. We 
regretted to inform our hosts that the last count 
we could remember was forty-eight. “Never mind,” 
said the wife of the Governor of Middle Congo. 
“since there are three of you. you can be the 
three other stars.” 

Colonel Harry F. Cunningham, Lt. Commander 
John Mitchel and I spent a comfortable night on 
the really luxurious sleeper that carried us over 
a twisting roadbed to Brazzaville, where the re- 
ception was equally impressive and the band’s ren- 
dition of the “Star Spangled Banner” showed 
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some improvement. Nearly a week of formal and 
informal dinners and receptions gave us an op- 
portunity to meet the people who could supply us 
with the information we had hoped to obtain and 
proved that French hospitality was keeping pace 
with French courage and stamina in the land of 
the Free French. The members of the mission 
then separated to make individual studies. 

Free France in Africa is a serious, stable, po- 
litical entity which has established itself as an 
ally of the United Nations and is determined to 
throw its full weight, military and economic, into 
the conflict. There is no turning back for the mem- 
bers of the “Headless Club” as the men call them- 
selves who have been sentenced to death by the 
Government at Vichy. The way forward consists 
in close cooperation with the British and_ the 
Americans, the sale to them of the products of the 
forest and of native labor, and the purchase, prin- 
cipally from the United States, of the machinery 
and equipment for the development of the area 
and the further production of strategic materials. 

Brazzaville was a pleasant surprise. The mod- 
ern railway station lead us into a small town that 
might be located anywhere. The Administrative 
Buildings, homes and stores which sprawl along 
four miles of Congo River bank are joined by 
paved streets along which American cars compete 
with the native pousse-pousse. The pousse-pousse 
is a wooden seat mounted on one wheel with a na- 
tive before and one behind who hold on to ex- 
tended shafts and wheel you along at a dog trot. 
The stores have no display windows, no one wants 
to stand on the hot street to look at them, but 
inside there is every reminder of any general store 
at the crossroads. Most of the staples are of British 
origin and are brought on ships which come for 
the colony’s products. The houses are well built, 
of concrete throughout, as protection against the 
termites. They are comfortable and are spaced 
far enough apart so that there is a chance for 
a movement of air between them. Every house 
and most of the administrative buildings have 
gardens, and flowers of one kind or another bloom 
all the year around. 

There are two native villages at Brazzaville. at 
either end of the white settlement. Thatched roofs 
in regular rows cover one or two room adobe 
dwellings that house a family each. There are no 
windows and the door is a hole through which 
the family, the goat. the pig. the dog and the 
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neighbors pass at will. The cooking is done 
outside the house usually under a thatched 
lean-to. Native women are not employed 
in the white community, they keep house 
for the husbands or sons who work in town 
and return home at night. “Boys” do the 
cooking and washing and even mind the 
baby for the white residents and drive the 
cars or work on the roads or in the offices. 
Except for a few shopkeepers who are for 
the most part of Portuguese nationality, 
the white population concerns itself ony 
with administrative or supervisorial activi- 
hes. 

The Congo and its tributary, the Ubangi, 
are the main arteries of trade with the in- 
terior. I wanted to make a trip on the river 
and to save time decided to fly to Bangui 
and return downstream on the regular run 
of the river steamer. 

The river boat burns wood for fuel and 
must stop every ten or twelve hours to load. 
The loading at night when the black bodies 
of the natives are indistinguishable in the 
dim light of bobbing lanterns, gives an 
eerie spectacle that is enhanced by the ryth- 
mic moaning chant of the workers. On the upper 
Ubangi the dense forests crowd to the water’s edge 
and over it. The foliage is so thick it seems’ impos- 
sible that another leaf could be added. To my dis- 
appointment I saw no animals. The captain of the 
boat said that they stayed back in the forest during 
high water. The food on the boat was excellent. 
Fresh fruit and fresh meat was ready for us at the 
daily stop, but it remained for Colonel Cunning- 
ham. who made the same trip sometime later, to 
taste the greatest delicacy. He was served stewed 
elephant trunk. I did not ask what became of the 
rest of the elephant. 

At the different stops along the river there was 
an opportunity to see something of native life. The 
market was frequently held on the river bank. 
Bananas, manioc flour (similar to tapioca). pea- 
nuts, various seeds and palm oil were the prin- 
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The mission and the reception 
committee leaving the station 
at Brazzaville. 


Pousse-pousse transportation, 
in front of the Post Office, 
Brazzaville. 


cipal food products offered. For the white passen- 
gers there were articles of carved ivory for sale: 
elephants, cigarette holders, walking sticks and other 
novelties. The native work is not as fine as that 
done in China or India but is interesting as the 
carvers are entirely without instruction. 

The Dark Continent is no longer an appropriate 
name for Africa. The natives have black skins but 
the green lush foliage of the forest, the brilliance 
of the sun, which gives the impression of being 
under Klieg lights, and the high coloring of the 
native flowers do not make a somber picture. 

Under the intelligent and paternalistic colonial 
administration of the past few years, the huge 
French colony has lost its terror, much of its in- 
accessibility, and is rapidly becoming domesticated. 
It stands ready now to do its share as a partner 
of the United Nations. 
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Road To Damascus 


By Rosert B. Dick1e* 


F course, we didn't know we were going to Da- 

mascus. We were fifteen volunteers of the 
American Field Service who had left New York in 
January for ambulance work in Africa. It had taken 
us two months to get to Egypt and we kicked our 
heels there at various army posts for nearly three 
months more, waiting in unutterable boredom for 
our equipment to arrive from England. Along with 
the British Forces we had to endure the seven 
plagues of Egypt—fleas, flies, fever, dysentery, sand- 
storms. heat. and wind—and as a modern addition, 
an air-raid almost every day. Bombing was almost 
continuous when we were near the Suez Canal, and 
Cairo was having blackouts. 

There may be an idea that volunteer hospital 
units such as ours are somewhat protected from the 
worst of the perils and hardships of the fighting 
forces. but of course none of us were under that 
impression. We were impatient to get into action 
and like the soldiers felt that this time of waiting 
was the worst part of war. We were elated when 
early in May we were put on one hour's notice to 
move. On the train for Port Said Tommies jostled 
with South Africans, Indians with Australians, New 
Zealanders with Maltese. It was heartening to be a 
part of this massing of a far-flung Empire. Even 
the “Wogs”—Western Oriental Gentlemen—lined 
the rails, all giving the victory sign, “Thumps Up.” 

Going through the desert we passed miles and 
miles of prison camps surrounded by barbed-wire, 
all full of Italians, the spoil of earlier victories. One 
of the officers traveling with us had shot four of 
them trying to escape, coming on them inadvertent- 
ly when he happened to be crossing through the 
sand-dunes on the way to his post. The sight of the 
traffic on the Canal, great liners, transports, tankers, 
and freighters was even more cheering. The enemy 
hadn't been able to close it for all their mining and 
bombing. The quays and jetties were pyramided 
with supplies from all the world and not least from 
America. 

At half-past three that night. we. the fifteen vol- 
unteers. were dumped off a lorry in the pitch dark- 
ness at a transit camp. We slept in the sand, which 
like all sand of the Orient is swarming with fleas 


*The author served as a volunteer with the American Field 
Service during the British campaign in Syria. He is now with 
the Canadian forces. He is an American but his height, 6 feet 
91% inches prevented his joining the U. S. Army. 
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by night and black with flies by day. The next 
morning we found the thirty-three vehicles of our 
unit, Bedford lorries, 1,500 and 2.000 weights, wa- 
ter-trucks, X-ray apparatus, staff cars, and quanti- 
ties of hospital stores. They had been convoyed by 
the way of Capetown, a nine weeks’ voyage. 

Through rumors and the character of our orders 
we knew now that we were headed for Palestine. 
We set off full of enthusiasm on a road south along 
the Canal, making for our old army post to take on 
petrol. water, and food for a journey of several hun- 
dred miles across the Sinai Desert. Crossing the 
Canal on a pontoon bridge, we were exhilerated at 
first by the vast panoramas of sand with great hills 
and valleys beyond endless plains, lifeless except for 
an Arab now and then shoveling wind-blown sand 
off the road, or a herd of wild camels leaping away 
towards some hidden oasis. But the Khamsin was 
blowing. the stifling hot wind which sweeps in from 
the Sahara sending the temperature up to 130 de- 
grees, sapping all energy and causing unquenchable 
thirst. Our water, carried in 200-gallon tanks, be- 
came too hot to drink. Like madmen we raced on 
all day for the waterhole, a lone hut on the plains 
that marks the frontier on the road between Egypt 
and Palestine. Staggering from exhaustion we 
drank without restraint, and after a short rest we 
set off once more. Within a few hours the great 
expanse of sand began to give way to patches of 
dried grass and we saw flocks of sheep tended by 
Arab children. The sun set in a blaze. and we 
drove on by moonlight to Beersheba. 

We were back in Biblical times. Rumbling down 
the one street we passed the well dug by Abraham 
with its great wooden, Persian wheel. There women 
come with their veils and pitchers—just as Rachel 
did. It was good to see green trees, great heaps of 
oranges and grapefruit piled at the edge of the street, 
even the natives. the white robed Bedouins and Fel- 
laheen. but better still to come at last to the one 
European building where the hospitality of the Pal- 
estinian Police included shower-baths and beds with 
mattresses. The English never once failed us. We 
had learned by now to anticipate every kindness 
from them. By the end of the next day we reached 
our post on a height overlooking the Hills of Judea 
and fertile plains and orchards. We were in the 
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Holy Land, with Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem to the south, and to 
the north, Nazareth and the Sea 
of Galilee. It was a strange 
feeling. 

Here we joined the Hadfield- 
Spears Hospital Unit, under the 
direction of Mrs. Spears, the 
novelist Mary Borden who, with 
Lady Hadfield, had served in 
France. Lady Hadfield was still 
a prisoner. Rather than leave 
her valuable equipment to the 
Germans, Mrs. Spears had had 
her trucks wrecked before the 
retreat. To make this unit func- 
tion once more the American 
Field Service had contributed 
largely for the purchase of ve- 
hicles and supplies. The unit 
now consisted of seventeen 
Americans, fifteen English 
Quaker boys, four Free French 
surgeons, some officers and ser- 
geants. also Free French. and 
six English nurses. ene Polish 
nurse and one Australian, six 
girls of the Mechanized Trans- 
port Corps .and about fifteen 
Senegalese black Colonial 
troops serving with the Free 


French forces — about seventy’ 


in all. 

Rumor was_ thick — excite- 
ment was in the air—the Ger- 
mans were infiltrating into 
Syria—the British and Free 
French assembling their forces. 
Long lines of tanks and trucks 
with cannon passed ceaselessly 
through transit camps; and all 
through the war zone, hundreds 
of sand-colored tents mush- 
roomed at night on level spots 
to disappear with the morning 
when the long convoys again 
began to stream northwards. 
Wherever one went troops were 
on the move—only we seemed 
to be stuck. We were ready to 
blow up with impatience. 

Though we were more than 
half expecting it. the order to 
move, when it came, was as 
sudden as an explosion. “Pack 
up in readiness for a four-day 
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Dervish Mosque at Damascus 


Svrian Countryside Photo by P. W. Buhrman 
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journey.” Down came our tents, and working like 
niggers we jammed them into trucks with iron cots. 
mattresses, sheets, towels. gauze, basins, stoves. 
buckets, hardtack, bully beef, dishes, pots and pans. 
X-ray equipment and our operating table with its 
lamp had to be handled tenderly. 

By the 6th of June, we were forming the rear of a 
ten-mile convoy of five hundred vehicles—autobuses 
carrying troops from all parts of the British Empire, 
motorcyclists, Bren gun carriers, tanks, and convas 
covered munition lorries. We pushed our way slow- 
ly northwards over the mountains of Gilboa and 
Moab at twenty miles an hour. A hundred yards 
was allowed between each vehicle to avoid accidents, 
and give enough space for an increase of speed as 
we scaled the mountain passes and hairpin turns. 
We crossed the Samaria Mountains like a fabulous 
serpent. Covering ninety-two miles in six hours, we 
arrived at Beisan. a plateau in upper Palestine and 
camped out for the night. 

In the morning, off once more jerking over stony 
fields as often as on the rough roads, our progress 
constantly impeded by traffic jams with convoys 
like our own, we crossed the Jordan and set up camp 
in Irbid. Indian troops were sent to help us as the 
strong winds made it difficult to erect the large hos- 
pital tents. Fighting had just broken out at Dera, 
the frontier town on the main line of communica- 
tions between the Trans-Jordan and Syria, and the 
casualties of the Free French forces and of the 
enemy. the Vichy Army, began to arrive in large 
numbers. Our first patient was a Vichy captain 
with minor wounds. Even though he was an enemy 
he was allowed to mess with Free French officers. 
Another one on our casualty list was a half-French, 
half-American Foreign Legionnaire. While a Vichy 
tank was surrendering to him a Vichy officer had 
sneaked up from behind and shot him in the back. 
For two hours the surgeons operated on him and the 
next day we were forced to send him along with our 
other patients. down to a safety zone, even though 
his condition was serious, for we were moving for- 
ward into Syria. 

The R. A. F. were circling over the entire area, 
especially the bombers returning from the front 
thirty miles away. We could hear the roar of can- 
non fire. Entering Syria, through barbed-wire. as 
part of a troop movement, we were tense with excite- 
ment at our victorious entry into the newly con- 
quered territory. At Dera we learned from the Brit- 
ish troops the story of the engagement. They had 
had to fight hard before Vichy would yield. The 
town itself is a small place, occupying not more than 
a square mile on the wind-swept plains, and with 
but few European buildings, an army barracks, a 
small convent, one government building, and a 
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church, all one story high. The center of the town is 
built along two cobblestone streets. lined with stone 
and mud houses. By the time we reached there the 
barracks was in ruins. the telephone lines were 
strewn all around and shrapnel was imbedded in the 
red sand. 

Dera is on the northern edge of an extensive 
plateau across which the lines of communications 
ran and here on its plains were spread out the bag- 
gage columns and the main body of the fighting 
troops. English, Free French, Indians—Sikhs, who 
had earned for themselves, for their courageous 
fighting in the earlier battles of Sidi Barrani and 
Eretreia, the proud name of “Churchill’s Crack 
Troops.” North of the village there is a deep ravine 
flanked by cliffs and here was a British picket line 
hidden in dugouts and caves and bristling with bat- 
teries of “Ack-acks” (anti-aircraft guns). 

We were greatly relieved to learn that all the 
large hospital tents would not have to be erected, as 
the sisters in the convent gave us the use of their 
building. The ambulances picked up the wounded 
from the scene of action and transported them to 
the hospital. Each man had an identification paper. 
on which medical data in regard to his wounds was 
inscribed. 

On arrival the stretchers were laid on the ground, 
and the wounded were washed by an orderly and 
then covered with a blanket, even during the intense 
heat. otherwise great armies of flies would infect 
the wounds. Since, there was only one operating 
table. and the halls were often crowded with wound- 
ed. many had to wait their turn, before being at- 
tended to. Our hospital could only accommodate a 
limited number of men, so we were forced to turn 
away all but serious casualties. The minor ones 
were treated at an Indian hospital, part of the Reg- 
ular Indian Army. When the three wards became 
overcrowded stretcher cases were sent to hospital 
tents. We had only a limited supply of beds so that 
many had to remain on stretchers. The Syrian nuns 
toiled night and day for our casualties. During the 
day they washed all the hospital linen and laundry 
for seventy of us. The old mother superior would 
not allow a young nun fifteen years old to scrub 
the blood stained sheets. She said, “I am old and 
my hands are worn. Little sister must not spoil 
hers.” We called them “Little Saints.” 

General Le Gentilhomme was brought to us with 
a bullet in his side. His pains seemed never to end, 
but he bore them as an officer should. During his 
confinement he continued to issue orders. As soon 
as he recovered he returned to the front a few miles 
away. An American boy, fighting with the Foreign 
Legion, had fallen on the battle field with a bullet 
in his lungs, and minor wounds in his sides. Our 
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nurses who had been through the Battle of France 

and had worked in London during the most terrible 
bombing, said that they had never nursed such a 
courageous man. For months he was fed through 
the stomach. Unfortunately, we were unable to 
keep him with us as the unit was moving forward. 
It is almost miraculous that he lived through - that 
long. tiring trip in a hospital train. He was dec- 
orated with the Legion of Honour and the Croix de 
Guerre and is now on his way home to Boston. A 
French major came to us and calmly asked to see a 
doctor. In the course of time, after the doctors were 
relieved from serious cases. he was attended to. A 
bullet had pierced his side, but, without injuring 
any bones. After his wound had been bandaged he 
started to climb into his truck assuming that he 
could return to the front. Naturally he was forced 
to go to bed, but by morning he had disappeared. 

General Wavell, a stocky man with grey hair. 
paid us a visit on his way to the front line. He was 
full of cheer and gave us an impression of great 
strength. Everyone admired him intensely. General 
Spears also inspected our camp, a tall, well-set man 
with a ruddy complexion, a friendly manner and full 
of humor. General de Gaulle met us for the third 
time. He stands about six feet five, carrying him- 
self with calmness and ease. His large brown eyes 
show his deep sadness; all the sorrows of France 
seem to be written on his face. General Catroux is 
a smaller man—probably five feet five. His fea- 
tures are firm and well set. A lofty brow and clear, 
strong eyes. Both these generals have removed four 
rows of decorations—there is a high price on their 
heads. 

Some of the wounded had lost legs and arms, 
some were blind and it took four of us to hold down 
a huge Senegalese, about seven feet tall, even though 
he was under an anaesthetic. while surgeons bound 
him in plaster of Paris. from his shoulders to his 
feet. We were filled with admiration at the extreme 
bravery of the wounded, both black and white alike 
served with equal sacrifice. While on night duty 
we assisted-the nurses in wrapping the corpses in 
white mattress covers. This was the best we could 
do, as our supplies were low, and we could not spare 
blankets. The bodies were transferred to a tent 
where they remained till morning. In eastern coun- 
tries the body disintegrates rapidly, and the stench 
becomes unbearable. 

A service was held daily for those who died dur- 
ing the night. We had in our unit a Roman Catholic 
priest. He was called upon night and day to per- 
form his duties. Whenever Mohammedans or Sene- 
galese—worshipping some African god—were near 
death, the Padre baptised them so that when they 
did breathe their last he would be able to give them 
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a Christian burial. A young French boy, hardly 
more than sixteen years old, came to us with one 
leg amputated below the knee, but gangrene had al- 
ready set in and the surgeons had to amputate both 
legs to the waist. When he became fully conscious 
he only sighed, “quelle vie.” It was harrowing for 
us to move this poor boy, whose patience even when 
in agony, struck our hearts. In the face of such 
bravery we realized that the true French spirit still 
lived. There were many sad cases of those who died 
while still under the anaesthetic, after the doctors 
had worked hours to save them. One English offi- 
cer. who also had lost both legs, bore his pains 
without a murmur, although he realized that his 
end was near. To us he symbolized the faith of 
England in his silent heroism. We recalled those 
lines of Rupert Brooke: 

“Tf I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England.” 

For several days, enemy machine gunners came 
over regularly at six in the morning. The rat-tat- 
tat of their firing served as an effective alarm clock. 
During this time we slept on the ground beside our 
trucks and rolled under them as soon as we heard 
the enemy planes attack. They returned again dur- 
ing the day, and once more at seven in the evening. 
The timing was so exact that we were prepared for 
them in advance. Often when we were filling up the 
trucks at the water-hole, Vichy planes would sweep 
down to a close range and make an inspection. It 
did not take long for us to fall flat on our faces. 
Firing from our anti-aircraft brought them down or 
sent them away. 

Every thing was complicated by the scarcity of 
water. We used tiny tin basins for washing and 
drank sparingly. A dozen Tommies would wash in 
the same water over and over again. The lucky 
men were the colonel’s batman and driver. because 
they had next turn at the water he bathed in. It was 
no fun traveling over a shell-torn road at five every 
morning to bring a day’s supply to a Free French 
hospital in a cow-shed at Sheihk Miskin. Whatever 
we brought never seemed to be enough. 

One evening a young subaltern invited three of 
us to his mess. Two attractive M. T. C. girls rode in 
the truck while we jounced up and down on the 
fenders, all laughing like children. Our friend told 
us that he had not dined with a white girl for over 
two years. Their mess consisted of a small space 
canvassed off between two huge trucks. The Com- 
mander of “Churchill’s Crack Troops” greeted us 
as though at a formal dinner. We seated ourselves 
around an improvised table of boxes and he asked, 
“What will you drink?” An Indian servant brought 
(Continued on page 287) 
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American Commissioner’s Office= 
New Delhi 


By Norris S. HaseLton, Secretary to the Commissioner, New Delhi 


ARLY on the morning of October 1, 1941, in 

the presence of the officers of the American 

Consulate General at Calcutta, Thomas Murray Wil- 

son took oath of office as the first Commissioner of 
the United States of America to India. 

The establishment at New Delhi of the Commis- 
sioner’s office marked a major change in the tra- 
dition of foreign representation in India, which up 
to this time had consisted of consular officers as- 
signed to trade and shipping centers. Mr. Wilson, 
as Commissioner of the United States with the per- 
sonal rank of Minister, thus became the first foreign 


representative with a rank superior to that of con- 
sul general to be stationed at India’s capital. 

Immediately after taking the oath of office, the 
Commissioner left Calcutta by automobile for New 
Delhi, where he was met four days later by Secre- 
tary Haselton and Clerks Robert C. Huffman and 
Richard G. Smith, who had preceded him by train 
from Calcutta. The two American clerks had ar- 
rived in India just in time for the establishment of 
the new office, after a three months’ journey follow- 
ing their transfer from the American Embassy at 
Moscow shortly after the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war in June, 1941. Secretary 
Lampton Berry, who had remained in Cal- 
cutta due to the pressure of work there. 
arrived a month after the establishment of 
the new office. 

Before entering upon his new duties at 
the capital of India, the Commissioner, with 
the cooperation of the Government of In- 
dai, had arranged for combined office and 
living quarters at 3 Jantarmantar Road, 
about a mile from the Secretariat and the 
Viceroy’s Residence. The government- 
leased combined office and living quarters 
are the property of the Maharaja of Cochin, 
the ruler of an important south Indian 
state, and have been leased to the Ameri- 
can Government for the duration of the 
war. The Commissioner’s residence and 
office are located in the main building. The 

(Continued on page 272) 
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Office quarters in a separate building just 
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Women in the Foreign Service 


Extract from the column, “Marginal Comment,” by Harold Nicolson, 
appearing in The Spectator of January 23, 1942 


OME five months ago a deputation of women 
called upon Mr. Eden and asked him to admit 

women into the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
on the same conditions as men. Mr. Eden, after 
prolonged consideration, has replied in negative 
terms. 

Miss Cazalet announces that she will endeavor 
to get this decision reversed. Yet surely Miss 
Cazalet must realize that, of all public functions, 
diplomatic functions are those for which women 
are least well adapted. In the first place there are 
certain practical difficulties which cannot be swept 
aside. There is, for instance, the problem of mar- 
riage. Is perpetual maidenhood to be imposed upon 
these women diplomatists, and, if not, what hap- 
ens if they marry their colleagues, or even out- 
siders? The functions of an ambassadress are im- 
portant and well defined, but I can conceive few 
more otiose positions than that of the Ambassa- 
dor’s husband. Alexandra Mikhailowna Kollontay 
has. I believe, exercised with great efficiency her 
functions as Soviet Minister in Stockholm. But in 
her case the problem of Mr. Kollontay was solved 
by his absence. For many generations, moreover, 
there will remain posts to which, for climatic rea- 
sons or owing to local prejudice, it will not be 
possible to appoint women envoys or consuls. 

The more progressive countries would doubt- 
less be glad to receive women as members of the 
diplomatic and consular bodies, but the more back- 
ward countries will be less broadminded. A feel- 
ing might arise, therefore, that the more agreeable 
posts (in terms of civilization, propinquity or cli- 
mate) were reserved for the women members of 
the service, whereas it was the men who were sent 
to the back of beyond. I cannot feel that such 
differentiation would be in the interests of the For- 
eign Service as a whole. 
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These practical difficulties might well be over- 
come were it felt that the specifically feminine quali- 
ties of zeal, sympathy and intuition were useful 
qualities for a diplomatist to possess. I assert 
that these three qualities, unless kept under the 
firmest control, are dangerous qualities in interna- 
tional affairs. When Talleyrand (one of the most 
brilliant and experienced diplomatists that the world 
has even known) inculcated into his attachés the 
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motto “surtout pas de zéle” he was not making an 
epigram but condensing into four words the les- 
sons which he himself had learned. Sympathy, 
again, is a quality which tempts people to iden- 
tify themselves with the passions and causes  f 
the countries in which they live. and thereby to 
diminish the value of the counsel which they sup- 
ply to their home Government. And intuition all too 
often leads diplomatists to jump to conclusions 
which are subsequently falsified by events. I 
should aver even that the feminine type of man 
(by which I mean something wholly different from 
the effeminite type of man) does not in practice 
make the best diplomatist. He is apt to identify 
himself, in terms either of love or hatred, with 
the people among whom he lives, and to espouse 
their causes and rivairies to an extent which is detri- 
mental to his function of representing British in- 
terests in a particular area of the world’s surface. 
The ideal diplomatist should be impartial, imper- 
turbable and a trifle inhuman. These are not femi- 
nine qualities; they are male qualities. 
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I am well aware that the cultivation of these 
three qualities produces in the professional diplo- 
matist a habit of colourless cepticism which is high- 
ly irritating to all who meet it. He dreads zeal 
so acutely that he comes to identify it with effort; 
his mistrust of sympathy becomes so ingrained that 
his heart is as a despatch-box, to be opened only 
by a special key; his impartiality is so diffused and 
equable that he regards even the most impassioned 
causes as the twittering of starlings in the thorns; 
and his dislike of intuition makes him slow to 
accept ideas. I do not believe, however, that 
these grave defects can without danger be reme- 
died by the injection of feminine enthusiasm into 
the Foreign Service. Women will do well in the 
Foreign Office at home; they make excellent for- 
eign correspondents; but not diplomatists. I be- 
lieve that the necessary reforms are those which 
I understand are contained in Sir Malcolm Rob- 
ertson’s report and which Mr. Eden is anxious 
to bring into operation. The fault of our Dip- 
lomatic Service in former days was that the young 
were given too few opportunities and that the old 
were far too safe. As a result, the more energetic 

(Continued on page 291) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


If anything were needed to hasten the metamor- 
phosis of the Foreign Service into an organization 
adapted to the needs of war, our entry into the con- 
flict provided the final impetus. The swift and revo- 
lutionary changes in our own economy have found 
accurate reflection in the character of the work con- 
fronting our missions and consulates, as well as the 
Department itself. Already geared to the problems 
of an embattled world, the Service before Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, was aware—but from the sidelines— 
of the altered functions of a diplomat or consul; to- 
day it is rapidly learning the special role required 
of it in the all-out effort to defeat ovr enemies. 

Whatever the conditions it may have to face, the 
Foreign Service by training and qualification is 
quickly able to meet the challenge. With the United 
States a full-fledged belligerent, the constructive di- 
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plomacy of peace has vanished, the everyday con- 
cerns of consular routine have yielded in impor- 
tance to the new demands growing out of the emer- 
gency. Everywhere our officers are mastering hith- 
erto unfamiliar subjects—priorities, allocation, for- 
eign activities correlation, proclaimed lists. 

But as any survey of our foreign posts will show, 
the emphasis today is on matters in the economic 
sphere, a sphere that develops progressively as the 
struggle deepens. The officer with a broad grasp 
of economics is the officer who can render the great- 
est service, doubly so if he can claim political expe- 
rience as well. He takes his cue from the vast estab- 
lishment that has grown up overnight in Washing- 
ton, his work echoes the problems of the greatly ex- 
panded divisions in the Department urgently occu- 
pied in dealing with the materials and commodities 
that will help us on the road to victory. 

An index of these new demands is found in the 
nature of the tasks performed by officers at present 
assigned to the Department. Of the total number 
of 859 career men, 136 are temporarily available for 
duty in Washington at this writing. Many of these 
officers find themselves engaged in the art of eco- 
nomic warfare, which will bear a distinct relation 
to the part they will play once in the field again. 
These men, arriving in the United States through 
the exigencies of war, remain but briefly in the 
Department, for their place is in the forefront of 
our diplomatic and consular ranks abroad. But as 
they move on, they carry with them the message of 
a different form of service—the forging of an eco- 
nomic weapon that will hasten the overthrow of the 
Axis. 

To keep in tune with the needs of a nation fight- 
ing with all the resources at its command, the For- 
eign Service is demonstrating the versatility which 
is expected of it. The student of economics is the 
natural leader of the war time order. 


CHANGES IN THE JOURNAL STAFF 

The Editors of the JouRNAL regret to announce 
the resignation of Mr. Edward Page, Jr., from the 
Editorial Board, necessitated by his transfer to Mos- 
cow where he will serve as Second Secretary and 
Consul. Mr. Page has been a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of the JoURNAL since March, 1939, dur- 
ing which time he has been in the Division of Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

Mr. W. Perry George, now assigned to the Di- 
vision of European Affairs, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the Board. Mr. George was, before his as- 
signment to the Department, Consul at Barcelona. 
and has been well known as a contributor to the 
JOURNAL in the past. The JourNAL welcomes Mr. 
George as a member of its staff. 
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HEARD IN THE CORRIDORS 


There are 100 Vacancies for Foreign 
Service Officers 


As F.S.O.s undoubtedly realize, the demands for 
Foreign Service personnel are heavier now than in 
normal times. Despite the closing of many offices 
there are existing vacancies for about 100 Foreign 
Service Officers which are not yet filled. This has 
been due to the expansion of certain field offices, 
the opening of new establishments and the loan of 
Foreign Service Officers to other governmental de- 
partments in the necessary war expansion of agen- 
cies in Washington. In the latter instance the train- 
ing and experience of F.S.O.s in organization and 
administration has been useful in setting up new 
bureaus. 


“Did you hear old Twiddleton has been assigned 
to Graustark?” 

“That’s an interesting post right now—but, say— 
it’s too bad, he won't be able to take his family.” 

Old Twiddleton caught it this time, as hard as it 
will go with him to leave his wife and children in 
the States—and how he dotes on his family—but 
it was HIS TURN. 

The Department isn’t cold and callous about these 
problems, but in war time the personal convenience 
of officers in respect to their families cannot be a 
dominating factor in decisions respecting assign- 
ments. The Department has been solicitous in at- 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WILson 


tempting to keep officers and their families together 
but it is obvious that this policy must have limita- 
tions. However, no limited group of officers is 
solely going to bear the brunt of separation. If you 
have had a bad year in Balkland or Phasemania, 
with the wife staying with her mother in the States, 
you can feel you have served your term in that re- 
spect; and officers who, so far, have been blissfully 
leading a family life at their posts will “catch it” 
sooner or later. That seems fair enough. 


Why Were the Foreign Service Exams for 
This Year Suspended? 


It certainly would be wasted effort to get a nice 
lot of square-jawed young men all lined up ready 
for foreign posts and have the Draft snatch them 
out from under the old Gray Lady’s patrician nose. 
Because that is just about what would happen. The 
Department has reason to believe that no young 
men now leaving college and eligible for military . 
service would be deferred to enter the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and naturally, under these circumstances it has 
been decided to cancel examinations for the time 
being. And this holds good for male clerks of mili- 
tary age, too, unless they have already been placed 
in a deferred classification by their appropriate Se- 
lective Service Board. But so far the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps hasn’t affected the supply 
of applications of sweet-young-things! 
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Foreign Service Members Survive Nazi Torpedoing 


Ou Friday the 13th of February the ill-fated S.S. 
baein (Censored) left Lourenco Marques headed for 
New York. Among the passengers were Mrs. E. TaL- 
BOT SMITH and ConsuL NATHANIEL LANCASTER, JR. 

All went well on the crossing until the ship neared 
the Atlantic Coast. (The exact location is withheld 
as this information has not been released by the 
Navy.) The passengers were beginning to relax 
from the strain of the dangerous, un-convoyed trip 
and that particular day were concentrating on gas- 
tronomical rather than mental distress. Land was 
not so far off and New York only (Censored ) 
hours away. The personal emergency kits kept at 
the side of each passenger’s bed presented a prob- 
lem of last minute fitting into partly-packed bags. 

It was Sunday, March 29, and the luncheon gong 
had sounded, when—ZOOM., the torpedo hit, smack 
forward, the vibration shattering the radio room. 
The passengers crawled along the listing corridors 
to their life boat stations. All was order on board 
and the boats were being lowered with practiced 
precision into a sea churned by a northwest off- 
shore gale. It was bitterly cold. 

“Look at the dirty unprintables,” gasped a pas- 
senger at the rail. And there about a quarter of a 
city block away was an insolent Nazi periscope— 
smug audience to their plight. 

The S.S. _____ went down in twelve minutes. 

The lifeboat with Mrs. Smith and Mr. Lancaster 
drifted for thirty-six hours. The sailors could make 
no use of the oars in the rough seas; to stay afloat 
among the waves was enough. The bailing out was 
constant and arduous. 

Along towards late afternoon the following day 
their lifeboat was spun within a short distance of 
one of the others. From across the water came the 
shout. 

“We have a stowaway on board,” and the ship’s 
doctor held up a new infant, born in the lifeboat 
during the night to the wife of an attaché of the 
Yugoslav Consulate in New York. Mother and baby 
were both doing nicely. 

In the pitch-black following early morning a U. 
S. destroyer picked them up. They later learned 
that the radio operator of the S.S. —___ had 
heroically salvaged apparatus from the smashed ra- 
dio room, rigged up an emergency outfit and sent 
out his SOS. 

Mrs. Smith and Mr. Lancaster are the first For- 
eign Service survivors of a present-war shipwreck to 
reach the Department. They arrived on April 2. 


CoertT puBots, Chief of the Caribbean Office in 
the Department, left the middle of March for the 
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West Indies as Commisisoner of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission whose problem is to 
strengthen the defense by strengthening the econ- 
omy of the islands. The Commission was created 
by joint agreement between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States. The Ameri- 
can members of the Commission are: Co-chairman, 
Charles W. Taussig; and Commissioners Coert du- 
Bois and Rexford G. Tugwell, Governor of Puerto 
Rico. The British members were: Co-chairman, Sir 
Frank Stockdale and Commissioners Sir Rupert 
Briercliffe and Sydney Caine. 


ConsuL LaurENCE W. TayLor left by air during 
the first part of April to open a Consulate General 
at Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa. He will 
be followed later by ConsuL GENERAL MAYNARD B. 
BaRNES, who was until recently First Secretary and 
Consul at Reykjavik. 

In August, 1941, Mr. Taylor was a member of a 
mission to French Equatorial Africa. He, together 
with Colonel Harry F. Cunningham and Lt. Com- 
mander John Mitchell, went to Brazzaville by boat, 
a 32-day trip. After a 3-months’ stay Mr. Taylor 
returned to the Department by air, via the Lagos- 
Natal route, a 5-day trip. 


Another war-time measure: the commodious and 
elaborately furnished Presidential lounge at Union 
Station in Washington, used for the reception of 
visiting royalty, heads of states and foreign minis- 
ters, has been turned into a recreation and reception 
center for enlisted men. The Department, which 
exercises control over the lounge, turned over the 
furnishings to deck out quarters for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board which has been set up in Wash- 
ington following agreement on such an agency at 
the Rio Conference. 

The British King and Queen were received in 
this lounge in 1939, and also the Danish and Nor- 
wegian Crown Princes and Crown Princesses, upon 
their arrival in Washington. Foreign dignitaries 
will continue to be welcomed in the lounge but it 
will be denuded of its pre-war furbelows. 


They are really clamping down on baggage al- 
lowances for air transportation these days. Effec- 
tive January 10 the allotment of free baggage was 
reduced from 55 pounds to 15.4 pounds. However, 
the Department can request the former weight for 
its personnel if it is evident that the excess carried 
is pretty important stuff. And the 55 pounds is the 
limit—there’s no going over it, at any price, to in- 
clude those twelve new Brooks Brothers suits with 
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cuffless trousers bought for the new post. It doesn’t 
matter. either, how underweight one is from over- 
work, he still gets the same baggage allowance. 


We finally got the low-down about GEorcE WEsT 
breaking his leg. 

It seems that on the night of January 8, which 
was very icy and very windy even for Greenland, 
he braved the elements to go outside the Consulate 
at Godthaab to stop the windcharger on which the 
brake had come loose. (In case you don’t know 
what a windcharger is, it’s the wind-turned genera- 
tor which produces electricity for the Consulate.) 
In view of the inclement weather (and how) he 
proceeded cautiously and,—to take up the story in 
his own words: 

“T thought I’d try to avoid the strong wind that 
whips around the office corner of the Consulate by 
going out the back door . . . | took a ski pole with 
me... 1 was just beyond the well when the wind 
bowled me over and in no time at all I was draped 
around the flagpole” (a distance of 75 feet or more 
from where he was blown off his feet). “It was 
solid ice, I believe, all the way. I think my leg 
was broken when | fell, but it might have happened 
when I hit the pole . . . Having been carried to the 
leeward side of the house it was relatively easy to 
drag myself inside . . . and then I saw that my right 
ankle and lower leg were swelling and I could feel 
the constricting effect of my rubber Army boot, so 
I slit it down the side. I got on the davenport, 
straightened out my leg, and made a rough splint 
by wrapping a pillow around the leg and binding it 
with my belt .. . I thought I’d wait for the Radio 
Avisen boy to come and then send him for the doc- 

It seems that the telephone system in Godthaab 
doesn’t work after dark. That’s the time the man 
who runs it goes home. (Union hours? ) 

The denouement of the story is a happy one. Mr. 
West was in the hospital six weeks from, where he 
carried on the work of the office (Consul Penfield 
having departed on leave to the States one day be- 
fore the windy-icy night episode). Now he is out 
of the hospital and presumably in good physical 


condition again—and everybody lived happily ever 
afterwards. 


Look back at Press Release No. 104 of March 12, 
1942, entitled “Financial Assistance to American 
Nationals in Enemy and Enemy Occupied Terri- 
tories (except Philippine Islands).” Were you so 
busy cleaning off your desk that you didn’t get a 
load of that fourth paragraph? So you won't have 
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to go rummaging through the files for it, here it is: 
“Aliens, including alien spouses and alien 
children of American nationals, cannot qualify 


for payments from funds of the United States 
Government.” 


Association Luncheons 


F.S.0.’s coming to Washington can get caught 
up on what’s happening around the Department 
these days by attending the Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation luncheons held every Thursday at 1 o’clock 
at the Army & Navy Club. 

You don’t have to sit at a long table (there are 
tables for 6 or 8) and you don’t have to listen to 
any speeches. If you have recently arrived from 
the field you can spin your yarns, to your heart’s 
content, to interested listeners hanging on your 
every word; and an F.S.O. assigned to the Depart- 
ment might be able to tell you what became of that 
certain despatch and why no action was taken on it. 

If you are assigned to the Department you will 
have a chance to run into some of your colleagues 
whom you haven’t seen for weeks now that the De- 
partment has been spread out in eight different 
buildings. 

You can order what you want for lunch, and you 
can talk shop—or otherwise. 


It might seem truistic to bring up the importance 
of keeping in good trim for the pressure of work 
on hand these days but anyway it’s fundamental. 

All F.S.O. golfers, tennis players and other sport 
devotees assigned to the Department will be inter- 
ested in a notice received from Mr. H. J. Anslinger, 
one-time Foreign Service Officer, now on the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Congressional Country 
Club at Washington. 

Under a special membership resolution just passed 
by the Congressional Country Club, Foreign Service 
Officers are eligible for admission for a period not 
exceeding two years, without initiation fee. Club 
dues are $10.00 per month. This is a rare opportu- 
nity to join one of the oldest and best country clubs 
in Washington. Among the facilities offered by 
the Club to its members are: 18 hole golf course, 
6 tennis courts, indoor tennis court, largest outside . 
swimming pool in Washington, bowling alleys, fish- 
ing, ice skating, hotel accommodations, etc. The 
Club station wagon has service from Chevy Chase 
Circle every hour on Saturday and Sunday and 
every two hours from Tuesday through Friday. 

Anyone desiring to file an application can call 
Mr. Anslinger at National 6400, Ext. 2202, or com- 


municate with him at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa 
Beck, Witt1am H.—Bermuda 

BincHaM, Hiram, Jr.—Argentina 
Bonnet, Ettis A.—Ecuador 

BuTLer, GEorcE—Peru 

Ciark, DAWayne G.—Paraguay 
Cooper, CHartes A.—Japan 

Coupray, Rosert C.—Hong Kong Area 
Crain, Eart T.—Spain 


News From the Field 


Lippincott, AusrEY E.—Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 

Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 

Lyon, Scott—Portugal 

McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr.—Mexico 

MITCHELL, REGINALD P.—Haiti 

Post, Richarp H.—Uruguay 

Smitu, E. Tatsot—Abyssinia, 
Italian Somaliland. 

Taytor, Lawrence W.—French Equatorial Africa, 


Eritrea, British and 


FisHer, Dorsey G.—Great Britain The Cameroons and Belgium Congo. ; 
Fuess, Joun C.—Ireland TrioLo, James S.—Colombia 
Futter, Georce G.—Central Canada Wituiams, P.—Brazil 
KunIHoLM, BerteL E.—/ran a 

LIMA most interesting illustrated lectures on botanical 


March 23, 1942. 


The new United States Government Directory for 
Peru now contains about 125 names. The Directory 
includes all representatives and employees of de- 
partments and agencies of our Government who are 
stationed in Peru at the present time, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, but does not include wives 
or children. The official contingent, therefore, is a 
substantial bloc of the entire American colony in 
Peru. 

Among recent additions to the staff are: Bernard 
C. Connelly. Second Secretary and Vice Consul: 
John C. Shillock, Jr., Second Secretary and Consul; 
Robert E. Cashin, Vice Consul (Iquitos); Herbert 
Hallett, Jay Hoyt Dreibelbis, and Roland Glenn 
Kaiser, Senior Economic Analysts; John K. Emer- 
son, Third Secretary and Vice Consul; William S. 
Rew,’ Code Clerk; Captain Russell McNellis, Ad- 
viser, Peruvian Veterinary Service; Lt. Stuard D. 
Paine, U.S.N.R.; Ensigns Francis R. Worth, Fred- 
erick D. Spence and Robert C. Duane, U.S.N.R.; 
Messrs. Ethelbert Dowden, Carrel B. Larson and 
Kenneth K. Welker. Minerals Division, Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; and Mr. 
Raymond Russell, Rubber Reserve Corporation, 
Office of Coordination of Inter-American Affairs. 

Recent visitors to Lima include: 

The Honorable Richard Kleberg, House of Rep- 
resentatives. and Mr. Winston Guest, who were 
on a mission for the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; 

Dr. T. H. Goodspeed. Director of the Botanical 

Garden of the University of California, and Mrs. 
Goodspeed. Dr. Goodspeed is on a travel grant 
from the Office of the Coordinator, is spending 
several weeks in Peru. and is giving a series of 
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subjects; 

Mr. Edward C. Miller of the State Department 

who was in Lima for several days during March 

in connection with Proclaimed List work: 

Several exchange students who will start courses 

at the University of San Marcos in Lima the first 

week in April. 

One of the pleasant and carefree parties—which 
are few and far between these days—took place on 
March 16 when Ambassador Norweb celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance into the 
Foreign Service. The Ambassador received many 
congratulations from Peruvian officials and friends, 
colleagues of the resident Diplomatic Corps, and 
members of the American colony. The Ambassador 
and Mrs. Norweb invited a group of friends and 
associates to dinner at the Embassy. Fine hospital- 
ity, reminiscences, and much talk of this and that 
made the hours pass quickly. A silver tray was 
presented to the Ambassador by the assembled 
guests. Jeff Patterson did a fine job in making the 
appropriate remarks of presentation, producing the 
tray from its place of concealment like a rabbit from 
a hat; and the Ambassador, although taken by sur- 
prise, rose to the occasion in fine form. 

Georce H. BuTLer. 


LONDON 


March 9, 1941. 

The retirement of Mr. Philip Holland from the 
Foreign Service, and his departure from Liverpool 
after fourteen and a half years service as Consul 
General there, have been marked by a series of 
tributes from local British officials and American 
residents of his consular district. On February 26. 
the American colony in Liverpool gave a luncheon 
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The U. S. Minister to Australia (Mr. 
Nelson T. Johnson) and the Australian 
Minister of the Interior (Senator the 
Hon. J. S. Collings) signed, on Decem- 
ber 8, a 99-year lease of land at Can- 
berra, for the new permanent U. S. 
Legation. Added significance was giv- 
en to the ceremony, held in the room 
of the Minister of the Interior, Parlia- 
ment House, Canberra, by the an- 
nouncement the previous day of the 
Japanese attacks upon U. S. bases in 
the Pacific. Leaving Parliament House 
after the ceremony, left to right: Mr. 
J. R. Minter (Secretary to the U. S. 
Legation, Canberra), Mr. Larkin (Ar- 
chitect), Mr. Miles Cox, Mr. Nelson 
Johnson. 


in Mr. Holland’s honor at the Adelphi Hotel. Mr. 
Glenn A. Abbey, Second Secretary and Consul in 
London, attended the luncheon as the Embassy’s 
representative, and read a message from Ambas- 
sador Winant. Another speaker was Mr. George 
Alexander Armstrong, Consul in the neighboring 
district of Manchester. Cables were read from sev- 
eral officers who had served in the past with Mr. 
Holland and who wished to express their esteem 
and affection for him on this occasion. Mr. Holland 
is scheduled to leave Liverpool.on March __*, re- 
turning to the United States via airplane to Portugal 
and Clipper to New York. 
Dorsey FIsHER. 


*Deleted by British censor. 


MONTEVIDEO 


March, 1942 
During the-past month the Embassy has welcomed 
three more officers to its staff. The Joel Hudsons 
arrived with their six-year-old son Michael on Feb- 
ruary 17, Ed Sparks on March 9 and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley G. Dwyre on March 14, Andrée Sparks will 
arrive later with their daughter Andrée Marie. The 
Dwyers made a short visit en route at Guayaquil 
with their son Jack and his attractive wife Vi, who 
have been transferred to Arequipa. They also 
stopped at Arequipa to do some preliminary house- 
hunting. In Montevideo the househunting season 
is in full swing, and not without prospects for the 

early risers. 
Ricuarp H. Post. 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


CARACAS 


A committee representing the large American 
Colony at Caracas visited the Embassy on March 17, 
1942 (Saint Patrick’s Day), to present to Ambas- 
sador Frank P. Corrigan a bronze bust executed by 
Sava Botzaris, a distinguished Greek artist. 

Mr. Rudolph Dolge, Dean of the Colony, in pre- 
senting the bust on behalf of the Colony referred to 
the latter’s growth from 5 (including the Chargé 
d’Affaires) when he came here 45 years ago to its 
present total of more than 1,200. He then said that 
although several revolutions, blockades and violent 
changes of Government occurred during those years 
none of the Ambassador’s predecessors ever was 
faced with the delicate problems and great responsi- 
bilities which have fallen upon the Ambassador in 
these present times. 


Mr. Dolge voiced the pride of the Colony in the 
Ambassador’s unceasing activity and interest in be- 
half of our country and citizens and in the resultant 
manifestations of friendship and active cooperation 
by Venezuelan officialdom, press and public which 
his zeal, tact and kindly understanding have 
achieved. 

In concluding, Mr. Dolge said that it was hoped 
the bust would remind the Ambassador always of 
his friends here who admired him not only as our 
representative but who also appreciated his sin- 
cerity, his kindly and unassuming ways and his 
willing helpfulness. 


Tuomas J. MALEapDy. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE WoLr,. Review Editor 


PusLic Papers D. 
Rooseve._t (4 Vols.), The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1941. $30 per set. regular edition. 

At first blush it might seem that a compilation of 
Presidential papers and addresses would be some- 
what dull, evoking memories of dust-covered vol- 
umes, uncut, unread and unloved on the highest 
shelves in the darkest corner of the library. That 
may be so in the case of some other Presidential 
papers but in the present instance it is quite the 
reverse. For no one couid in all seriousness con- 
nect dullness with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Take this 
greeting, for instance, to the Vice-President’s Hunt- 
ing Feast: 


“December 9, 1937 
“Private but not too confidential 


“Dear Jack: 


“T have read in the papers that tonight you and 
twenty-four members of the Senate are attending 
the funeral of my old friend Bessie. I knew her 
many years ago when I| was hunting in northern 
Pennsylvania. She was the pet of the camp and 
would always come when you whistled and eat 
out of your hand. 

“T am sorry, indeed, that Joe Guffey removed 
the tinkling little bell which was always worn 
around her neck. ‘ 

“I understand fully, of course, that this un- 
fortunate accident was not your fault—and I am 
glad, too, that if Bessie had to go you shot her 
instead of whistling her up and cutting her throat 
with a knife. Dear Bessie probably never knew 
what hit her.” 

And certainly historians of the future will be in- 
terested in the uncensored accounts of the press 
conferences of which the following from the Four 
Hundredth Press Conference (October 6, 1937) is a 


sample: 


“The President: 1 don’t know that I can give 
you spot news because the lead is in the last line. 
‘America actively engages in the search for peace.’ 
I can’t tell you what the methods will be. We are 
looking for some way to peace: and by no means 
is it necessary that that way be contrary to the 
exercise of neutrality. 

“Q. Is there a likelihood that there will be a 
conference of the peace-loving nations? 

“The President: No; conferences are out of the 
window. You never get anywhere with a con- 
ference.” 
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These four volumes respectively entitled: 
1937—The Constitution Prevails 
1938—The Continuing Struggle for Liberalism 
1939—War—and Neutrality 
1940—War—and Aid to Democracies 
cover such events as the Supreme Court fight, sit- 
down strikes, the policy of arming for defense, 
negotiations between the C.1.0. and the A.F. of L., 
the invasion of Poland, new neutrality legislation, 
increased aid to Great Britain, the Selective Service 
Act, the 1940 Presidential campaign speeches, and 
hemisphere defense. 

The material in the four handsome volumes—a 
credit to the publisher—has been compiled and ar- 
ranged by Samuel I. Rosenman. Each volume con- 
tains a special introduction and explanatory notes 
by the President, as well as illustrations. 

Here is the raw material of the history of the 
United States during four of its most critical years. 
It should make interesting reading, not only for 
professional historians, but also for the layman who 
desires to obtain a clear and intimate picture of the 
workings of his Government as well as a human 
slant on the day to day activities of his President. 


Francis pE WOLF. 


ATHENE by Countess Waldeck. Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York. 357 pp. $2.75. 

The Countess Waldeck arrived at the Athénée 
Palace in Bucharest the day Paris fell in the summer 
of 1940 and remained at this observation post and 
gossip-centre until January, 1941, by which time 
the Roumanian drama in so far as it interested the 
outside world was over. This exceptionally read- 
able book is the account of what she saw and heard 
in Bucharest in this period which experienced the 
end of French influence (hitherto paramount in 
Roumania), the coming of the German Military 
Mission, the overthrow and flight of Carol and Mme. 
Lupescu, the accession of General Antonescu to 
power and Michael to the throne, the Iron Guard 
terror and the Guardists’ ultimate defeat—the first 
collapse of a Fascist régime in Europe—and. finally. 
to top everything, a frightening earthquake. 

Countess Waldeck who “had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose from the victory of an order of 
which anti-semitism was an integral part” takes cer- 
tainly no pleasure from the events she describes. 
All the more admirable therefore is the cool detach- 
ment of manner of the book and one of its chief 
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values lies in the implicit understanding which runs 
through it that the Germans are not devils as current 
democratic propaganda would too often have us 
believe but human beings with failings like others, 
with great organizational talents, certainly, {some 
unnoticed instances are adduced) but also capable 
of muddling and even of disinteresting themselves 
politically. The author claims they did both in 
Roumania where their only wish, she says, was for 
“quiet in the raw material sphere.” 

The book is singularly free from an intrusion of 
the personal pronoun. Events are often reported 
through the eyes of others, a device which is both 
modest and artful. There is none of what might be 
called commentator’s hysteria, a frequent American 
journalistic disease. Only once did the author meet 
a Nazi who might have come out of a play by Clare 
Boothe. Mostly they were very polite, “too business- 
like to be sinister, too dignified to be arrogant.” 
In this she feels that they differed from the officers 
of the old Imperial Army and from the Eric v. 
Stroheim conception. Among the best chapters is 
that in which she describes her conversations with 
the German “Hohe Tier”—the order Pour le Mérite 
and the Ritterkreuz clanking together at his neck— 
who said of the British retreat at Dunkirk that it 
was a first rate job and “you can't help admiring 
Churchill” and of Roosevelt “what a superb politi- 
cian... and who even 


large. The conclusion, to which she came as the 
result of her stay at the Athénée Palace was that. 
after all, and this was contrary to what she had 
thought at the time when the book opens—Hitler 
could not organize a European peace. 

One cannot help wishing the author might be sént 
to that Western analogue of Bucharest, Lisbon, and 
there spend her time in the same manner in the 
Avenida Palace or the Casino at Estoril. Before 


some enterprising publisher there here lies a con- 
siderable opportunity. 


ArTHUR McCome. 


THE AssEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, by Mar- 
garet E. Burton. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. 1941, 441 pp., including appendices and bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50. 

The growing comprehension of the need of in- 
ternational organization to prevent war gives this 
study of the first twenty years of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations a very real value. While an able 
piece of scholarly work, as Mr. Hambro describes 
it in his foreword, it is not a purely academic inter- 
pretation. It is more true of the League, perhaps, 
than of any other political body, that in order to 
understand the full significance of the printed rec- 
ord one must read between the lines. For this one 
must have had some personal experience at Geneva 
and an understanding of the conflicting forces which 

will exist in any inter- 


understood the Nazis. 


national body and which 


those who really believe. 

The visit to Mme. Lu- 
pescu’s house, the Guard- 
ist excesses. the charac- 
ters of the chief actors 
in the Roumanian dra- 
ma, conversations with 
minor German officials 
and with the two old 
Roumanian Excellencies 
who were always to be 
found in the hotel lobby 
—all these and much 
else are described in 
_ such a way as to make 
vivid and fascinating 
reading. The author has 
a “European” and un- 
simplified understanding 
of the various types with 
whom she comes in con- 
tact in the intrigue- 
ridden capital, — and a 
very great very 
civilized disillusion about 
the situation the 
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WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN SEA—A LIFE OP 
CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Little. Brown & Co.. Boston, 1942. 

The Harvard historian, a sailor himself, re- 
traces the Discoverer’s voyages. The Book- 
of-the-Month selection for March. 

A SuBTREASURY OF AMERICAN Humor. E. 
B. White and Katharine S. White. Editors. 
Coward-McCann. Inc.. New York. 1941. xxxii, 
814 pp. 

The whole gamut of Yankee wit, from Mark 
Twain to William Saroyan, with liberal con- 
tributions from The New Yorker. Like a box 
of candy, must not be finished at one sitting. 

Hancover Square, by Patrick Hamilton. 
Random House, New York, 1942. 308 pp. 
$2.50. 

A well-written novel by the author of Angel 
Street, dealing with schizophrenia. An inter- 
esting study of what happens to a simple. 
harmless young man and his umapleasant 
“friends” when his Dr. Jekyll becomes Mr. 


Hyde. 


make compromises nec- 
essary and, indeed, 
priceless. Above all, the 
observer must have a 
political sense in order 
to assess properly the 
promise of evolution. 
For such understanding 
Miss Burton has shown 
herself well - equipped, 
and, as the citations 
show, she has _ been 
greatly aided by her 
wide reading of those 
British and American 
writers on the League 
who have understood 
the characteristics of po- 
litical evolution. 

After an introductory 
chapter tracing the 
growth of the League 
idea and the drafting of 
the Covenant at Paris. 


(Continued on page 284) 
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WANT to tell you about something that hap- 
pened in Kunming, China, last summer. 

Kate and I have lived in Kunming since 1934. 
In those peaceful days there was no such thing as 
the Burma Road. If anyone thought that the Nips 
would someday drop their little tokens of sincerity 
and friendship in the remote province of Yunnan, 
Kate and I weren't the ones. 

Our Chinese house is in a little narrow alley 
near the North Gate of the city. When there’s a 
raid we rush out into the countryside and find 
shelter in the irrigation ditches or near one of the 
old temples a few miles from the city. 

But on the days when we’re not scurrying around 
for protection we like to have lunch on our second 
floor balcony overlooking our courtyard, and inci- 
dentally overlooking the alley which makes an L 
turn when it hits our compound wall. 

The day after one of our worst raids we had 
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Kunming 
Birthday 


By CAROLINE SERVICE* 


“lunch as usual” on the balcony. A section near 
our house had been badly bombed and the people 
left homeless. We could look down into the L of 
our alley where we saw that a poor Chinese family 
had taken refuge. With a few bamboo poles and 
some matting they had constructed a fairly satis- 
factory lean-to and had set up housekeeping. 

We soon grew into the habit of watching this 
family and felt we knew them well. There were a 
young married couple, the husband’s mother, and 
his younger brother and sister. How they all man- 
aged to squeeze into that little lean-to at night we 
could never figure out. 

The wife was very young, about seventeen I 
thought, but Wu, our boy, who soon knew all the 
most intimate details about the family and kept us 
well-informed, said that she was nineteen. Long 
before there were any outward signs Wu announced 
that the wife was going to have a:child and that the 
Old One was pleased. 

“I don’t believe it is possible to get another per- 
son into that shack, even a baby,” said Kate. As it 
was. all their household affairs were carried on out- 


*Wife of John S. Service, Third Secretary, Nanking. 
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side the mat structure. Only at night did they all 
push into its narrow confines. 

We knew that the baby would be born around the 
end of July. Now the rainy season in Kunming is 
in the summer which means that at that time of year 
we can count on many undisturbed days. But every 
so often the Nips would surprise us and give us a 
good shaking up. We'd been lucky so far. Our 
house had been unharmed except for occasional 
falling plaster and broken glass. 

The end of July came but the baby did not. One 
day early in August as we ate breakfast Wu told us 
that the wife had been in labor all night. 

“Then let’s hope there won’t be a raid today,” 
Kate said. “As a matter of fact I have some letters 
to write. Ill just stay out here on the balcony 
where I can see what goes on.” 

I had some business at the other end of town about 
eleven, but about ten-thirty the steady, mournful 
wails of the alarm sirens began. It was the first signal. 

“Damn and blast,” said Kate. “They would have 
to come today.” 

“Come on,” I said. “Let’s start early and avoid 
the rush. I won't have time to do my business so 
we might as well make a day of it and go to the 
temples at Hsi Shan.” 

But Kate wouldn’t leave until she knew what would 
happen to the girl try- 
ing so hard to have 
her baby. “Look,” she 
said. “can’t we take 
them into the country 
in our car? That girl 
cant stay here while 
the raid is going on, 
and the baby may not 
be born for hours.” 

As I turned to ring 
the bell. Wu came 
through the door to us. 
The baby had _ been 
born. 

“Thank God,” Kate 
said. “Hurry up.” she 
added sharply. “Let’s 
get them into the car 
and out of this city.” 

But the family 
wouldn't go in our car. 
The Old One did not 
trust it and that set- 
tled the matter. Bombs 
held less terror for her 
than did our gas cart. 
Finally three rickshas 
were hired, and the last 
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we saw of them was the young mother being bundled 
into one. The baby was completely wrapped in an old 
red quilt with a corner turned down over its face. 
Our car managed to get through the North Gate just 
as the shrieking rise and fall of the urgent sounded. 

From Hsi Shan we could watch the planes coming 
over the city in three big waves. We saw the clouds 
of smoke slowly billow into the air when the bombs 
hit, and then after that we heard the sharp yet 
heavy thunder sounds made by the explosions. The 
north of the city was hit several times. Kate and I 
didn’t talk much, but once she turned to me and 
said, “I wonder if they got out of the city?” I 
didn’t answer. 

We went back to Kunming late in the afternoon. 
Nearly all of the district between the Consulate and 
our house was in ruins, but again our compound 
had been missed. It wasn’t till we came to our 
alley-way that we saw that the wall against which 
the shack had stood was destroyed. The mats and 
poles were buried in the debris. 

Kate gave a queer, high laugh. “Such a lovely 
birthday,” she said. “A lovely birthday for a new 
baby.” 

I said, “Shut up, Kate. Wu will know about the 
family. And this place has got to be cleaned up.” 
Our courtyard was full of bricks and plaster and 


rubble. 


And then the family 
came back. The girl 
with her baby in a 
limping old ricksha. 
Before night the poles 
had been pulled from 
under the bricks and 
once more made into 
a home. 

When we looked 

down from our bal- 
SAKE cony the next day we 
f—Cee could see the Old One 

squatting on her 
haunches washing out 
bits of quilts and rags 
for the baby and dry- 
ing them in the sun. 
Propped against a lit- 
tle heap of bricks and ° 
rubbish sat the girl. 
her faded blue jacket 
open to the waist, plac- 
idly nursing the child. 
The faces of the three 
were completely serene 
as they _ absorbed 
warmth and life. 
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Main house as seen from office 
quarters 


AMERICAN COMMISSIONER’S 
OFFICE—NEW DELHI 


(Continued from page 260) 


general offices are in a smaller building separated 
from the main house, and living quarters for the 
two American clerks have been found in a small 
“ouest house” in the grounds. 

On November 21, 1941, the Commissioner pre- 
sented to the Viceroy of India, H.E. the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, a letter of introduction from the 
President of the United States. The presentation 
ceremony was held in the Durbar Hall of the Vice- 
roy’s residence, in the presence of the Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council, or Cabinet, and the officers of the 
External Affairs Department of the Government of 
India. The Commissioner was presented formally to 
the Viceroy by the Secretary of the External Affairs 
Department and then, in turn, presented Secretaries 
Haselton and Berry, and United States Military Ob- 
server Lt. Col. W. P. Draper and the Assistant Mili- 
tary Observer, Lt. Victor Sutro. The presentation 
ceremonies were filmed by the March of Time. 

The establishment of the office on very short no- 
tice (and with no equipment except an office safe 
taken from the Consulate General at Calcutta) im- 
mediately brought forth a number of interesting 
problems, particularly in view of the wartime dis- 
ruption of communications with the United States. 
No office furniture or equipment has been received 
from Washington and the great expansion of the 
Government of India had denuded the local markets 
of practically everything required or desired for the 
equipment and functioning of the office. After con- 
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Guest cottage, used as resident quarters 
for clerical staff. 


siderable difficulty a certain amount of furniture 
and equipment was obtained, however, and com- 
fortable living quarters were finally found by those 
members of the staff who could not be accommo- 
dated in the official quarters. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 
The following retirements from the American 
Foreign Service became effective on April 1. 1942: 
Edward A. Dow—F.S.0.—Class III. 
Eugene A. Masuret—F.S.0.—Uncl. B. 


MARRIAGES 
HavroN—FRrepericH. Miss Auriel Frederich and 
Mr. J. Brock Havron were married on February 10 


in Acapulco, Mexico. Mr. Havron is assigned as 
Vice Consul to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Geum. Arthur Gehm, appointed Consular Agent 
at Frontera, Mexico, in 1900, on February 28 in 
Sanatorio de la Torre, Mexico. 
MEINHARDT. David Meinhardt, son of Retired 
Foreign Service Officer Carl D. Meinhardt, on Feb- 
ruary 27 at Middleburgh, New York. 


BIRTHS 
Evsrick. A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Burke Elbrick on March 21 in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Elbrick is Second Secretary of Legation at 
Lisbon. 
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Special policies for Government Service 
officers. Annual policies, world wide. Trip 
policies, silverware, jewelry, fur policies. 
Travelers baggage policies, fire and burglary 
policies in Washington. 


Security 
STEEL VANS 
Steel and aluminum lift vans, available in 


many places throughout the world. Safe, 
economical, convenient. 


Send us your claim checks for luggage 
checked to Washington with your instruc- 
tions about delivery, or temporary storage. 


If you check baggage in other cities and 
want delivered, send us your checks and in. 
structions. We will forward by air mail to 
our correspondents. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DIstrict 4040 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 


WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Foreign service officers the world over 
realize the advantages of a banking con- 
nection in the Nation’s Capital. Ameri- 
can Security has for years handled the 
banking, trust, and safe deposit needs of 
officials stationed abroad, giving special 
attention to requirements of such clients. 


No matter where you may be stationed, 
you will find that the maintenance of a 
Washington banking connection givesyou 
added security and convenience in finan- 
cial transactions. We invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


&§ TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since March 7 1942: 


Courtland Christiani of Washington, District of 
Columbia, formerly American Vice Consul at Sura- 
baya, Java, Netherlands Indies, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Adelaide. South Australia. 

Mulford A. Colebrook of New York, New York. 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at London, England, has 
been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Vice Consul at London, 
England, and will serve in dual capacity. 

V. Lansing Collins, 2d, of New York, New York. 
formerly American Vice Consul at Batavia, Java. 
Netherlands, Indies. has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Melbourne. Victoria. Australia. 

Frederick J. Cunningham of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Third Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
has been designated Second Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and American Vice Consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Andrew W. Edson of Meriden, Connecticut. for- 
merly Second Secretary of the American Legation 
at Bucharest, Rumania, has been designated Second 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
Consul at London, England, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Overton G. Ellis, Jr... of Tacoma, Washington. 
Third Secretary of the American Legation and 
American Vice Consul at San Salvador. El Salva- 
dor, has been designated Second Secretary of the 
American Legation and American Vice Consul at 
San Salvador. El Salvador. and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Perry Ellis of Riverside, California, American 
Vice Consul at Darwin, Northern Territory, Aus- 
tralia, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Nouméa, New Caledonia. 

T. Muldrup Forsyth of Esmont, Virginia, biciean 
ly Third Secretary of the American. Legation at 
Bucharest, Rumania, has been assigned American 
Consul at Barcelona, Spain. 

Charles C. Gidney, Jr., of Plainview, Texas. 
American Vice Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela, has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Lima, 
Peru. 

Robert Grinnell of New York. New York, Ameri- 


can Vice Consul at Darwin, Northern Territory. 
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Australia. has been assigned American Vice Con- 
sul at Sydney. New South Wales, Australia. 

Donald R. Heath of Topeka, Kansas, First Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy at Santiago. Chile, 
has been designated Counselor of the American Em. 
bassy at Santiago, Chile. 

Thomas S. Horn of St. Louis, Missouri, formerly 
American Consul at Surabaya, Java, Netherlands 
Indies, has been assigned American Consul at Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 

George C. Howard of Washington, District ‘of 
Columbia, Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy and American Consul at Bogota, Colombia. 
has been designated American Commercial Attaché 
at Bogota, Colombia. 

Charles E. Hulick of Easton, Pennsylvania, for- 
merly American clerk at Bucharest. Rumania, has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at London, 
England. : 

George Lewis Jones, Jr.. of Parkton, Maryland, 
Third Secretary of the American Legation and 
American Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, has been 
designated Second Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion and American Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt. and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Herve J. L'Heureux of Manchester. New Hamp- 
shire. American Consul at Lisbon, Portugal, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey. Third Secretary of the American Legation 
and American Vice Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, 
has been designated Second Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation and American Vice Consul at Stock: 
holm, Sweden, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Robert Mills McClintock of Altadena. California. 
Third Secretary of the American Legation and 
American Vice Consul at Helsinki. Finland, has 
been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Vice Consul at Helsinki. 
Finland, and will serve in dual capacity. 

John H. Morgan of Watertown, Massachusetts. 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Consul at Madrid, Spain, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State. 

“Walter S. Reineck of Fremont, Ohio, American 
Consul at Vancouver, British Columbia. Canada, has 
been assigned American Consul at Regina. Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada. 

William E. Scotten of Pasadena, California, for- 
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STAFF OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSULATE GENERAL 
Tientsin, China, October 8, 1941 
Reading from left to right: Liu Kao, Mes- 
senger: Feng-ch’i Kao, Messenger; Ching- 
min Han, Clerk, Accounts; G. S. Ephrai- 
moff, Clerk, Russian interpreter; Pao-kwei 
Lee, T’ing chai-telephone operator; Wil- 
liam E. Yuni, Vice Consul; Shun Kao, 
Messenger; S. J. Fletcher, Consul; Ching- 
an Lee, Clerk, citizenship; Ching-chang 
Han, Chinese writer: John S. Chen, Clerk, 
reg = cashier; J. K. Caldwell, Consul General; 
Franklin J. C. Liu, Chinese interpreter: 
Gordon L. Burke, Consul; Robert M. Tay- 
lor, Vice Consul; Thomas J. Chow, Clerk; 
Mrs. Minnie Hyde Plath, Clerk; Harry 
Kushner, Clerk; Hazel Katz, Clerk; Tzu-pin 
Sung, T’ing-chai; H. Imatake, Japanese in- 
terpreter: Chung pao Lin, Clerk; Chih-pin 

Chang, T’ing-chai. 


SNOWED UNDER 
“Who's complaining about climatic condi- 
tions at a foreign post?” asks Andy Fos- 
ter, photographed in Washington, D. C., 
on March 29. 


The George Washington Birthday Ball 
given by the Clay Merrells at Hamilton, 
Canada. 


Raymond Phelan’s usual mode of transpor- 

tation in crossing the border from his home 

in Douglas to the Consulate at Agua Prieta. 

The ride takes about 15 minutes, including 
a stop at the P. O. 


STAFF OF EMBASSY AT BOGOTA 
(Photographed shortly before Ambassador 
Braden’s departure.) 

Front row (left to right): Murcia, Oakley, 
Lovell, Hightower, McCully, Hoffman, Klie- 
forth, Culver, Calderon, Gutierrez, Gomez. 
Second row: Hernandez, Forero, Connell, 
Ackerson, Howard, Keith, Ambassador Bra- 
den, Johnson, Cleland, Benson, Cox. Dono- 
van, Espinosa. Third row: Casis, Barreiro 
Cleves, Anderson, Byington, Samper, Mar- 
tinez, Bird, Tharpe, Wilson, Scott, Banner- 
man, Nelson, Drolet, Campbell, Fox. S. 
Johnson, Grayson, Fitzpatrick, Willock, 
Brickell, McCarty. Fourth row: Livermore. 
Lister, Moeller, Burns, Taber, Triolo, Mal- 
lory, Reed, Spears, Balda, Ogletree, Mel!- 
berg. Jewson, DeAtley. 
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35 Trade “Embassies“ 


i, city established its first Latin- 
American branch in Buenos Aires—in 
1914. Other branches followed quickly. 
in close cooperation with Head Office, 
these doorways are always open to busi- 
ness for the furtherance of trade relation- 
ships between the Americas. 

Today throughout Latin America, there 
are 2,120 National City employees 
waiting to serve you. They speak the lan- 
guage; knowthe local business technique; 
and they work hand in hand with the 
people of the country. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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merly Second Secretary of the American Legation 
at Bucharest, Rumania, has been designated Second 
Secretary of the American Legation and American 
Consul at Tangier. Morocco, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Jesse F. Van Wickel of Brooklyn, New York. for- 
merly American Consul at Batavia, Java, Nether- 
lands Indies. has been assigned American Consul 
at Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

S. Walter Washington of Charles Town. West 
Virginia, Second Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion and American Consul at Stockholm. Sweden, 
has been designated First Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Consul at Stockholm. Swe- 
den, and will serve in dual capacity. 

The following have been appointed American 
Foreign Service Officers, Unclassified; American 
Vice Consuls of Career; and Secretaries in the Dip- 
lomatic Service of the United States; and they have 
now been assigned American Vice Consuls at the 
posts indicated: 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., North Andover, Massachu- 
setts—Montreal. 

Henry Hanson, Jr.. Middletown. Connecticut— 
Vancouver. 

Douglas Henderson, Weston, Massachusetts—Co- 
lon. 

Armistead M. Lee, Chatham, Virginia—Toronto. 

LaRue R. Lutkins, Rye. New York—Habana. 

James L. O'Sullivan, Orange. Connecticut—Mon- 
treal. 

Albert E. Pappano, St. Louis, Missouri—Mexico 
City. 

Henry L. Pitts, Jr.. New York, New York—Mex- 
ico City. 

Leslie Albion Squires, Palo Alto, California— 
Monterrey. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr.. Beverly Hills, California— 
Windsor. 

Jewell Truex, Stockton, Calif—Nuevo Laredo. 

Richard E. Usher, Madison, Wisc.—Minnipeg. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since March 14, 1942: 


Lubert O. Sanderhoff of Pasadena, California, 
American Vice Consul at Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 
Mexico, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Mazatlan. Sinaloa, Mexico. 

John W. Tuthill of Cambridge. Massachusetts, 
American Vice Consul at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico. 
has been designated Third Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation and American Vice Consul at Ottawa. 
Ontario, Canada, and will serve in dual capacity. 

John Carter Vincent of Macon, Georgia, First 
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A GREAT 


1 don't know 
who or what you 
are...deserter... 
spy...coward... 
hero. All | know 
is this— 

This above all, 
I love you!” 


Thomas Mitchell « Henry Stephenson « Nigel 

Bruce Gladys Cooper Philip Merivale 
Sara Allgood + Alexander Knox 

The most widely read novel 


. Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
since “Gone wit Directed by Anatole Litvak - Screen Play by 
R. C. Sheriff - Based on the novel by Eric Knight 
A 20TH CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


Soon at your 
favorite theatre 
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is a symbol of 
quality petroleum 
products. There is 
a Texaco Product 
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Secretary of American Embassy at Chungking, 
China, has been designated Counselor of American 


Embassy at Chungking, China. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since March 21, 1942: 


Walter W. Birge, Jr.. of New York, New York, 
American Vice Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, has been assigned American Vice Con- 
sul at Istanbul, Turkey. 

The assignment of Ellis A. Bonnet of Eagle Pass, 
Texas, as Second Secretary of the American Em.- 
bassy and American Consul at Panama, Panama, 
has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, Mr. Bonnet has 
been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Consul at Quito, Ecuador, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

Ralph N. Clough of Seattle, Washington, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has 
been designated Third Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Vice Consul at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, and will serve in dual capacity. 

George C. Cobb of Americus, Georgia, American 
Vice Consul at Tahiti, Society Islands, Oceania, has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Raymond E. Cox of New York, New York, Amer- 
ican Consul General at Wellington, New Zealand. 
has been designated Counselor of the American Le- 
gation and American Consul General at Wellington, 
New Zealand. and will serve in dual capacity. 

Basil D. Dahl of Blair. Wisconsin, American Con- 
sul at Wellington. New Zealand, has been designated 
Commercial Attaché at Wellington, New Zealand. 

Dudley G. Dwyre of Fort Collins, Colorado, First 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
Consul General at Montevideo, Uruguay, has been 
designated Counselor of the American Embassy and 
American Consul General at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

Robert English of Hancock, New Hampshire. 
American Consul at Wellington, New Zealand, has 
been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Consul at Wellington. New 
Zealand, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Elias G. Garza of Eagle Pass. Texas, American 
Vice Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
has been appointed American Vice Consul at Vera- 
cruz, Veracruz. Mexico. 

Julian F. Harrington of Framingham. Massa- 
chusetts, now serving in the Department of State, 
has been designated First Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Consul at Madrid, Spain, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

David H. Henry, 2d. of Geneva, New York, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, has 
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been assigned American Vice Consul at Beirut. 
Lebanon. 

The assignment of Heyward G. Hill of Hammond. 
Louisiana, as Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy and American Consul at Madrid. Spain. has 
been cancelled. 

Roy Barclay Hodges of Eagle Pass. Texas. Amer- 
ican clerk at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, has been 
appointed American Vice Consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras. 

Oscar C. Holder of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
American Vice Consul at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has been designated Third Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation and American Vice Consul at Cairo, 
Egypt. and will serve in dual capacity. 

John Evarts Horner of Denver. Colorado. Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Wellington, New Zealand, has 
been designated Third Secretary of the American 
Legation and American Vice Consul at Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

J. Jefferson Jones. 3d. of Newborn. Tennessee. 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at Mexico, D. F.. Mexico, has 
been designated American Vice Consul at Puerto de 
la Cruz. Venezuela. 

Curtis C. Jordan of Eagle Rock, California, Amer- 
ican Consul at Madras. India. has been assigned 
American Consul at San Luis Potosi, San Luis Po- 
tosi. Mexico. 

Gerald Keith of Evanston, Illinois, Second Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy and American Con- 
sul at Bogota, Colombia, has been assigned for duty 
in the Department of State. 

John B. Ketcham of Brooklyn. New York. for- 
merly American Consul at Medan, Sumatra, Nether- 
lands Indies, has been assigned American Consul 
at Madras. India. 

Randolph A. Kidder of Beverly Farms, Massa- 
chusetts. American Vice Consul at Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, has been designated Third 
Secretary of the American Legation at Canberra. 
Australia. 

David LeBreton, Jr.. of Washington, District of 
Columbia. American Vice Consul at Monterey. 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, has been designated Third 
Secretary of the American Legation and American 
Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

The assignment of Walter J. Linthicum of Bal- 
timore. Maryland, as American Consul at Oporto, 
Portugal. has been cancelled. In lieu thereof. Mr. 
Linthicum has been assigned American Consul at 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Wilfred V. MacDonald of St. Louis, Missouri, 
American Vice Consul at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. has been designated Third Secretary of the 
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Weapon! 


HEREVER men and women work 
war industries, wherever 
soldiers and sailors go to fight, the 
typewriter must go with them. 

Even on the field of battle, the 
typewriter must help correlate the 
fast-moving action. The typewriter is 
with our fleet at sea, for every unit of 
the Navy has typewriters aboard. 

That is why the Royal Typewriter 
Company is proud of the fact that 
every typewriter we build today is 
going to the war effort. 

And Royal is also proud of the fact 
that a large part of our production 
capacity has been converted to the 
manufacture of ordnance. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 
PANAMA CANAL 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 
10 Hanover Square, New York 

914 - 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Agents and Office in all principal cities 


American Legation and American Vice Consul at 
Cairo, Egypt, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Samuel A. Mcllhenny, Jr.. of Dalworth Park, 
Texas, American Vice Consul at Valdivia, Chile. has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Antofa- 
gasta, Chile. 

George R. Merrell of St. Louis, Missouri, Amer- 
ican Consul General at Calcutta, India, has been 
designated Secretary to the Personal Representative 
of the President of the United States of America at 
New Delhi, India. 

Paul Paddock of Marshalltown, lowa, formerly 
American Vice Consul at Batavia, Java, Netherlands 
Indies, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Avery F. Peterson of Boise, Idaho, Second Sec- 
retary of the American Legation and American Con- 
sul at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has been designated 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Consul at London, England. and_ will 
serve in dual capacity. 

James R. Riddle of Talladega, Alabama. Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Veracruz. Veractei, Mexico. has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Nuevo La- 
redo. Tamaulipas. Mexico. 

Lester L. Schnare of Macon, Georgia. formerly 
American Consul General at Rangoon, Burma, has 
been assigned American Consul General at Calcutta, 
India. 

Harold Shullaw of Wyoming, Illinois, American 
Vice Consul at Windsor, Ontario, Canada, has been 
designated Third Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion and American Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Walter Smith of Oak Park, Illinois. formerly 
American Vice Consul at Canton, Kwangtung, 
China. has been assigned for duty in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Walter L. Smith of Harrisburg. Pennsylvania, 
American Vice Consul at Agua Prieta, Sonora, 
Mexico. has been assigned American Vice Consul 
at Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

Fletcher Warren of Wolfe City. Texas, now serv- 
ing in the Department of State, has been designated 
First Secretary of the American Embassy and Amer- 
ican Consul at Bogota, Colombia, and will serve in 
dual capacity. 

Byron White of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
American Vice Consul at Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, 
has been designated Third Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation and American Vice Consul at Asun- 
cién, Paraguay. and will serve in dual capacity. 

Lacey C. Zapf of Nashville. Tennessee, American 
Consul at Sydney. New South Wales. Australia, has 
been designated Commercial Attaché at Canberra. 
Australia. 
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With men 
who know tobacco 
best 


Copyright 1941, The American Tobacco Company 
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WRITE IT—PHOTOGRAPH IT 
— FOR THE GEOGRAPHIC — 


The camera of Luis Marden proved to readers of 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC that there is more to 
Panama than Panama hats and the Panama Canal! 


SUMAN-INTEREST photographs and _per- 
sonal narratives of your travel observations are of 
interest to the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 
You are invited to submit your pictures—or a brief 
outline of a proposed article—for editorial ap- 
proval. Liberal payment will be made for material 
accepted. In addition, you will receive personal 
satisfaction from sharing your knowledge of timely 
geography with millions of GEOGRAPHIC readers. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
LL.D., Editor 
Washington, D. C 


GILBERT GROSVENOR, LiTT.D., 
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APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
March 28, 1941. 


Mr. Edwin A. Plitt, a Foreign Service officer of 
class IV; Mr. Frederik van den Arend, a Foreign 
Service officer of class V; Mr. Bernard Gufler, 
a Foreign Service officer of class VI; Mr. Eldred 
D. Kuppinger; and Mr. Albert E. Clattenburg, 
Jr., a Foreign Service officer of class VII have 
been designated Assistant Chiefs of the Special 
Division, effective March 28, 1942 (Departmental 
Order 1041). 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 4, 1942: 

Austin C. Brady of Santa Fe, New Mexico, for- 
merly American Consul General at Rangoon, Burma, 
is retiring from the American Foreign Service ef- 
fective June 1, 1942. 

Theodore J. Hadraba of Omaha, Nebraska, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of the American Legation 
at Bern, Switzerland. 

George J. Haering of Huntington Station, New 
York, American Consul at Vigo, Spain, has been 
designated Second Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy and American Consul at Madrid, Spain, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

The assignment of Douglas Henderson of Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts. as American Vice Consul at 
Colon, Panama, has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, 
Mr. Henderson has been assigned American Vice 
Consul at Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 

Philip Holland of Jackson, Tennessee, American 
Consul General at Liverpool, England, is retiring 
from the American Foreign Service effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 

J. Winsor Ives of Champaign, Illinois, Ameri- 
can Consul at Lisbon, Portugal, has been desig- 
nated Commercial Attaché at the American Lega- 
tion at Lisbon, Portugal. 

Stuart W. Rockwell of Radnor, Pennsylvania, 
American Vice Consul at Panama, Panama, has 
been designated Third Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Vice Consul at Panama, 
Panama, and will serve in dual capacity. 

James P. Speer, 2d, of Comanche, Oklahoma, 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at Mexico, D. F., Mexico, 
has been assigned American Vice Consul at Val- 
divia, Chile. 

Laurence W. Taylor of Bakersfield, California, 
formerly Third Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at Paris, France, has been assigned American 
Consul at Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa, 
where an American Consulate General will be es- 


tablished. 
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In a series of Departmental Orders, Mr. Wallace 
S. Murray, formerly Chief of the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs of the Department, was appointed an 
Adviser on Political Relations, effective March 13, 
1942. 

Mr. Paul H. Alling. formerly Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, was appointed 
Chief of that Division. effective March 13, 1942. 

Mr. Philip W. Bonsal, formerly Acting Chief of 
the Division of American Republics, was appointed 
Chief of that Division. effective March 13, 1942. 

Mr. Knowlton V. Hicks, a Foreign Service officer 
of Class VI, and Mr. Hervé J. L'Heureux, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class VI, were designated Assistant 
Chiefs of the Visa Division. effective March 13, 
1942. 

Mr. Harley A. Notter was designated Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Special Research, effective 
March 17, 1942. 

Mr. Hallett Johnson, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class II, was designated Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Defense Materials. effective March 18, 1942. 


NOVEMBER 


When the bare boughs of the oak tree 
And the summer days are gone, 
With the flames of gay October 
And the purple of the morn, 
Comes the silence of November, 
Like the ghost of what is past, 
Creeping slowly o’er the meadow 
And the dying, frost-tipped grass. 


When the bare boughs of the oa tree 
Are bent o'er by rain and sleet, 
Nearly every blade and pebble 
Bears the print of silver feet; 
And the patter, patter, patter 
Of the raindrops as they splash 
Are adorning now with crystal 
The once crimson of the ash. 


Though November days are dreary 
With their hail and wind and rain. 
And we needs must watch the weather 
Through a dismal window pane, 
I insist that “dull” November 
Is not “death” or “cruel despair,” 
But a very pleasant quiet 
Midst the seasons gay and fair. 
—ELIZABETH BECK. 
Grade XI. 
From “Hand in Hand” 
Maret School, 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


Monterey, Mexico. 
March 23, 1942 
Editors. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Department of State, Washington. 


Dear Sirs: 


I am sure that every signing officer has often 
wished that he could get rid of the trays of incoming 
and outgoing correspondence on his desk. They not 
only take up a lot of room, but visitors appear 
almost invariably and automatically to rearrange 
them and can’t resist taking a peek. In Bombay a 
number of years ago I invented a contraption which 
appeared to solve the difficulty and I have just had 
another one made here in Monterey. The enclosed 
photographs make unnecessary much added descrip- 
tion. I use the top tray for outgoing correspon- 
dence, the middle for incoming correspondence, and 
the bottom one for correspondence requiring further 
attention. It will be found that the contraption 
may be moved around easier if it is weighted on 
the bottom with books. 

The size of this one is 38” overall height by 1614” 
by 4”. 

As these tray holders have frequently aroused 
interest in visiting colleagues, I am submitting these 
photographs for the general benefit of the Service 
and will claim no inventor’s fee. 


Very truly yours. 


Henry S. WATERMAN. 


Corre- 
spondence 
Tray, 
38” x 
16 % “ 

x 4" 


WHEN TIME WON’T WAIT 


Hours...minutes...seconds are vital to 
our country and our allies. Pan American saves 
days and even weeks in speeding official 
business —travelers, mail, supplies between 
the United States and foreign lands. 

Today the U. S. Government has first call on 
the Clipper Corps—the planes, facilities, men 
and women of Pan American Airways. Most 
schedules are necessarily secret. But you can 
be sure that the Clippers are flying more miles, 
more routes, more trips, than ever before. 
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PAIN AMERICAN 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 269) 


Miss Burton gives a detailed study of the swift 
development of the first Assembly into the sov- 
ereign body of the League, a development due 
to the leadership of a handful of great statesmen 
who, though two were English, all represented small 
states. Their achievement was not due to any 
definite plan to outstrip the Council but to the deter- 
mination to take advantage of every opportunity so 
suddenly afforded by the Covenant to establish con- 
trol by organized society over the age-old forces of 
anarchy. So great were the opportunity and the 
impetus that by the end of its first session the As- 
sembly had achieved its full stature through the 
rules of procedure which it adopted and the various 
decisions which seem to us now to have been a mat- 
ter of course but which were actually innovations 
in international relations so great as to have been 
revolutionary in character. 

Although questions of jurisdiction between the 
Assembly and the Council were constantly arising, 
as was inevitable from the fact that the Covenant 
had given to both jurisdiction over threatening dis- 
putes, the fact is brought out that neither body 
made any show of jealousy and that both were al- 
ways eager to arrive at a harmonious solution. As 
the unanimity requirement in the Covenant is so 
often cited as the chief cause of the failure of the 
League Miss Burton’s study of the actual record and 
of the various ways in which the Assembly freed 
itself from a too rigid interpretation of the provi- 
sion is very timely. In her discussion of the record 
of the Assembly in international disputes the author, 
while recognizing in general the weakness of the 
League caused by the absence of the United States, 
does not go into the precise ways in which our ab- 
sence made economic sanctions impossible of suc- 
cess. This might well have been elucidated, es- 
pecially in the account of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
which is of necessity the most interesting to us to- 
day of all the cases of the last twenty years. 

When the United Nations have triumphed and 
arms are silent. and the world again attempts to 
establish the rule of law. the ground will not again 
have to be broken, for the League Assembly will be 
ready to be used and developed by the leaders of 
that future day in the cause of organized peace. We 
shall be blest. indeed, if they show the wise audacity 
of those statesmen of the early 1920's, Benes, Bran- 
ting, Cecil, Motta, Murray. Nansen, Politis, and the 
many others who gave their aid so loyally. Their 
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problem will be easier if there is among them this 
time a representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
SARAH WAMBAUGH, 
Member of the Administrative Commissions and 
Minorities Section of the League Secretariat, 
1920; Technical Adviser and Deputy Member 
of the Saar Plebiscite Commission appointed 
by the League of Nations, 1934-35. 


WaAsHINGTON DaTELINE, by Delbert Clark. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York, 1941. 322 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Clark gives the uninitiated a comprehensive 
picture of the life of a Washington correspondent 
with enough of the personal to make it readable. He 
delves deep into the ways of obtaining inside stories, 
getting from those the information they possess, 
and segregating the important from the trivial. He 
takes you with him through the front offices of the 
various depariments and to their publicity offices 
where the correspondent receives his “handout.” 
He spends time in the inner sanctum of the White 
House both as a correspondent at a press confer- 
ence and as a guest at a party. In fact, he highspots 
Washington quite thoroughly. 

All of this is very delightful, for awhile at least, 
but you have the feeling of being let down. There 
is no punch, no particular reason behind it all. 
“Congress Uncensored” is typical. You expect to 
get the newspaperman’s “uncensored” opinion—the 
inside story of behind the scenes on Capital Hill. 
‘Instead he deals with the unimportant. A Southern 
senator will give a Southern correspondent a scoop 
or an important tip more readily than he will give 
a Northern one because they “speak the same 
language.” 

Again, “Mr. Big” stirs the imagination—you éx- 
pect something. Again you are let down with un- 
important, though sometimes interesting, anecdotes. 
“On the night after Roosevelt’s inauguration, the 
correspondents were waiting at the White House 
for the announcement of the bank holiday and the 
suspension of gold payments. After a series of 
postponements George Benson, hardshell Republi- 
can correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal, 
yawned and delivered himself of an all-time master- 
piece of inaccuracy: 

“It’s going to be like this all through this ad- 
ministration—just waiting around and nothing hap- 
pening.’ ” 

Mr. Clark compares the newspaper tactics of 
Hoover and Roosevelt, gives us the whys of Paul 
Mallon being barred from the press conferences 
only to be promptly reinstated, takes us to an in- 
formal meeting with the President at Warm Springs. 
They all fit into the picture of the life of a Washing- 
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ton correspondent and from that angle are inter- 
esting. 

If war comes will there be censorship? Clark 
answered this before war came with an an=wer 
which has proved itself, now that war has been 
brought upon us. Of course, there must be a cer- 
tain amount of censorship in the interest of national 
security but as he predicted we can still read strong 
criticism of governmental policy and military faults. 
The press is still free. 

This book is another of the many which have 
come from Washington in the past few years of the 
Roosevelt Administration. The approach is from 
the newspaperman’s angle and so adds to the pic- 
ture of Washington life. However, for those who 
seek a better understanding of what goes on behind 
the scenes in the Capital, Washington Dateline will 
be very disappointing. 


Ricuarp B. WHEELER. U.S.N.R. 


ZEHN KLEINE MECKERLEIN 


10 kleine Meckerlein, die sassen einst beim Wein. 
Der eine machte Goebbels nach, da waren’s nur 
noch 9. 


9 kleine Meckerlein, die Haben sich was gedacht, 
Der eine hat zu laut gedacht, da waren’s nur noch 8. 


8 kleine Meckerlein, die haben was geschrieben, 
Beim einen ist es rausgekommen, da waren’s nur 
noch 7, 


7 kleine Meckerlein, die fragte man: “Wie 
schmeckt’s!” 

Der eine sagte: “Schweinefrass,” da waren’s nur 
noch 6. 


6 kleine Meckerlein, die schalten auf die Pimpf.— 
Der eine sagte: “Lausepack,” da waren’s nur noch 5. 


5 kleine Meckerlein, die spielten einst Klavier. 
Der eine spielte Mendelssohn, da waren’s nur noch 4. 


4 kleine Meckerlein, die schimpften iiber Ley, 
Den einen hat sein Sohn verpetzt, da waren’s nur 
noch 3. 


3 kleine Meckerlein, die fragten nach dem Zweck 
des Kriegs 
in dem wir heute steh’n—da war’n gleich zweie weg. 


Ein kleines Meckerlein, was ist mit dem gescheh’n? 
das brachte man nach Dachau hin, da waren’s 
wieder 10. 


—(Courtesy Vice-Consut F. L. WASHBOURNE. ) 
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ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


(Continued jrom page 259) 


in a splendid array of bottles on a slab of wood. 
We gasped! Even beer could not be had in this 
desolate region. Our emotions rose to elation. By 
a little plying we learned that the liquor stores in 
the Vichy barracks had not been entirely damaged. 
A little soup, floating a piece of carrot, tasted like a 
delicacy. A bit of old salmon from a tin made us 
marvel—and then chicken! The servant had ap- 
parently paid a high price to an Arab. Then cham- 
pagne. Six quarts disappeared rapidly. Under the 
influence of such good fare our talk became civil- 
ized, about books and art, everything but war, un- 
til the colonel brought us back to our surroundings 
with an account of some marauding Arabs. After 
dark some Arabs sneaked into camp and looted offi- 
cers’ belongings and endangered all our lives. These 
four natives were ordered to dig a deep grave, under 
a heavy guard. On their last stroke they were shot. 
Hereafter there were no more offenses and we were 
actually respected by the local people for maintain- 
ing order. 


Another day, while crossing the plains, a car 
drove up and a captain of the Royal Army Service 
Corps greeted us. We had known him in Palestine. 
Two of his men were mildly wounded and we took 
them to the hospital. Seeing a familiar face on 
these plains meant a great deal. He took some of us 
along with him to his quarters. We bounced along 
over the machine gunned road. Vehicles were 
smeared with a solution of water and red sand, cov- 
ering all glass and chromium, otherwise it reflected 
a vright light for miles. Our friend was driving, 
but suddenly we came to a stop. Our friend had 
vanished. A few seconds later we too lay flat on 
our faces in the gutter. Enemy planes soared over- 
head, anti-aircraft firing followed them closely. One 
plane took a deep dive, the horrible sound of the 
engine told us it was a machine gunner. Six men 
were killed but a few hundred yards in front of us. 
We jumped back into the car and laughed nervously. 
“That was a close one.” We rumbled on. The 
bridge spanning the rocky ravine had been blown 
up and we started downwards in fourth gear. In 
the valley lay two trucks, completely mangled. They 
had been traveling by night and did not “know that 
the bridge was down. By some miracle no one had 
been killed. We made the grade and then crossed 
over the stony fields. In the distance lay a rocky 
hill; nearly two hundred trucks and autobuses lay 
about the plains—wrecked from machine gunners. 
They had been stripped of all useful material for re- 
pairs on other vehicles. Not until we reached the 
citadel could we detect the camp. The captain had 
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camouflaged sheets of canvas, shaping them to blend 
in with the rocks. It was said that King David and 
King Solomon fought on these plains a few thousand 
years ago. From an opening on the top ofthe cliffs 
one could see a dried up water-hole some two hun- 
dred feet below. Sculls and bones were scattered 
about. We crouched under the tent and sat on tin 
boxes and trunks. The usual rations of “bully beef” 
and hardtack provided our supper. By the light of 
the moon the Tommies sang American folk songs 
and many of their own, Scotch, Irish and Welsh. 
Their deep voices rang out over the plains, while 
occasional trucks rumbled along over the road be- 
low. 

Now the wounded began flooding in. Again we 
had to put forty stretchers in a tent. Our troops it 
seemed had surrounded Damascus, and were having 
a bitter struggle. To save as many lives as possible 
in the city, the combined forces slowed down the 
attack, so that the city itself was not taken until a 
week later. During this time, it must be remem- 
bered that we were far from civilization on a desert 
plateau, without contact with the outside world. 
The uncertainty to which we had become accus- 
tomed—not from day to day but from moment to 
moment, was intensified. Our only news came in 
the form of rumors, which circulated around the 
camp like wildfire. According to these reports, Da- 
mascus was forever falling and the Australians had 
taken Beyreuth many times over. 

Suddenly, new forces entered the camp—armored 
cars and tanks filled with Australians. It seemed 
that the Free French forces were not quite strong 
enough to hold their position, so they were being re- 
inforced. Damascus was under attack from three 
positions, the Indians, “Churchill’s Crack Troops,” 
at one point, an Armored Division of the English 
Army at the second, and at the third the Free 
French. We welcomed the Australians with open 
arms, as they brought us a large supply of food 
stores. This gave us bread, meat and vegetables, 
none of which we had seen for some while. Till then 
our principal meals had consisted of tea, “bully 
beef” and hardtack. 

On the 16th of June more strange rumors began 
to circulate around the camp. Tanks had escaped 
the Free French cordon, forming a spearhead at 
Sheihk Miskin, an Arab town only twenty miles 
away. The Indians had evacuated a small hospital 
for minor cases. The bell on the village church 
rang loudly over the plains, warning the inhabitants 
to flee for their lives. The few remaining troops on 
the outskirts of the town, at the citadel, packed up 
and joined us. Half an hour later they moved for- 
ward for the attack on Damascus, and we were left 
with only two hundred soldiers and a few “ack- 
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ack” guns. We also heard that the crack cavalry, 
the Druses, were in the surrounding hills and this 
caused us to make preparations in case of a hasty 
retreat. 

The seige of Damascus was at its height; our 
forces were pressing forward. At 7 P. M. enemy 
planes came over, and bombs were dropped a few 
hundred yards from where we were crouching un- 
der trucks. Fortunately, they failed to explode. The 
raid continued. Bombs fell on our railroad station, 
hitting the hospital train, as it was leaving, others 
set the munition dump on fire. The flames soared 
high, and great clouds of thick smoke roared up- 
wards, marking our position for miles. A nurse 
came along and remarked casually, as if complain- 
ing of a faulty flue, “What a nasty bit of smoke.” 
One of the M. T. C. girls, realizing our danger, 
said calmly, “Well, let’s have a cigarette in peace 
before we are taken prisoners.” 

All night there were strange military movements. 
Two of us erected a pup tent, with a piece of camou- 
flaged canvas which had been badly machine gunned 
but which served as a short of shelter. A British 
Tommie dug us a ditch, and so we settled down for 
ihe night, fully expecting to be captured in the 
morning. In the night we heard several bombs ex- 
plode in the distance and others dropping at a closer 
range. Tanks and trucks were moving all night. At 
5 A. M. we were up, and were surprised to see so 
much of our own military equipment throughout 
the town. Reinforcements had come from Iraq, and 
the R. A. F. from the Trans-Jordan. At dawn large 
numbers of the wounded started pouring in, those 
who had been in the bitter fighting on the road to 
Damascus. In the course of the day we buried the 
dead. 

Finally the Mayor of Damascus raised the Flag 
of Truce. On the 30th of June the troops went in. 
General Dentz had fled and the thirty-three day 
campaign was over, but Vichy leaders might be ly- 
ing hidden. Troops clattered through the streets of 
the city, deserted except for a guard set at every 
corner, a huge, black Senegalese in cocky cap and 
shorts crouched ready for action over his machine 
gun. As the troops passed freely now in and out of 
the city, we could go there too. We had women with 
us so there had to be an extra margin of safety. 

Here we were about to enter Damascus, all dan- 
ger past. No guns, no planes roaring overhead. We 
waved gay farewells to the saintly little sisters. Then 
ironically, on the way into the city, came the last 
tragedy. We had had constant trouble with the 
steering gear of one of our trucks which we called 
the Jinx. A French officer, an English Quaker, and 
an American boy were in it that day. Going along a 
cliff road the engine failed suddenly, the wheel be- 
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came unmanageable and the heavy vehicle left the 
road and landed capsized far below. 

After so many hasty burials without the formal 
ceremonies we should have liked to accord to the 
brave dead, it was a strange and perhaps symbolic 
happening, that funeral in Damascus for our two 
comrades, the French officer and the English boy. 
The American, who was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre, is still in a plaster cast. The picture of the 
city that stays with us is of that solemn funeral 
procession—the black horses, the silent cortege— 
which seemed to us not for two men only but for all 
who died on the hard road to Damascus. 


MARGINAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 261) 


among the young members tended at a certain 
stage to drift off into other professions, whereas 
those who remained felt assured that so long as 
they avoided zeal, sympathy and intuition they 
would in the end obtain their Embassy or their 
Legation. By the fusion of the Diplomatic with 
the Consular Service the Secretary of State will 
have at his disposal both a greater number of 
posts and a greater number of people. The old 
disadvantage. under which there was too little 
chance at the bottom and too much chance at the 
top. will thereby be largely removed. The young 
man, who in former days became either impa- 
tient or inert as an eternal Secretary of Embassy, 
will derive new zest from being appointed Vice- 
Consul at Adana or Hamadan. The older man 
will learn that, unless he takes more trouble to be 
active and up to date he will end, not in some 
comfortable Legation, but in premature __retire- 
ment at Weston-super-Mare. I feel certain that 
by these methods a magnificent Foreign Service 
will gradually be created; but it will never be a 
service in which women will find the most useful 
scope for their genius——The Spectator, January 
23, 1942. 


INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from page 248) 


the Sikh creed and granted to the community the 
site at Amritsar, in the Punjab, where the famous 
Golden Temple still stands. The sixth guru, in 1606, 
started the transformation of this quiet religious 
sect into a military power, and 100 years later, on 
the death of the tenth and last guru. his successor 
was a strictly military rather than a religious leader. 
The Sikhs did not thereafter make much progress 
until around 1800, when Ranjit Singh came into 
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power at the age of 19 after (it is suspected) mur- 
dering his mother. He extended his control over 
most of the Punjab arid built up a powerful army, 
with a number of European advisers. Following 
his death the army, in 1845, conceived the idea of 
crossing the Sutlaj River, taking the British un- 
awares and plundering Delhi. The Sikhs were de- 
feated, with heavy losses, but tried it again in 1848, 
They were again defeated, in a campaign lasting 
several months, and the British annexed the Punjab, 
to avoid further trouble in that quarter. Ten years 
later, at the time of the Indian Mutiny, the Sikhs 
were among the most loyal supporters of the British 
Government, as they have been ever since. The 
Sikh soldier has won well-deserved fame in many 
campaigns and the Sikh policeman, his long hair 
coiled under his turban and his luxuriant beard re- 
strained by a hair net, is a familiar sight through- 
out the Far East. At home, the Sikh lives mainly 
in the neighborhood of Amritsar and in the native 
state of Patiala. 

The British first appear in the reign of Akbar, 
but only as trade envoys. They were hospitably re- 
ceived. In 1615. James I sent Sir Thomas Roe as 
his ambassador to the Emperor Jehangir. From 
time to time, British adventurers and traders estab- 
lished factories (trading posts) along both the east- 
ern and western coasts. Madras was thus founded 
in 1639, on “a dreary waste of sand, with nothing 
apparently to recommend it.” Calcutta was founded 
in 1690 by Job Charnock, with a guard of 30 sol- 
diers. Bombay was acquired from the Portuguese 
in 1661, as part of the dowry of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, who married Charles II of England. 

For several years the East India Company was 
interested only in trade, but in the turbulent period 
following the death of Aurangzeb and the defeat of 
the Marathas at Panipat, it became more and more 
necessary to intervene politically, to establish some 
sort of order. In 1756 a vicious young Moham- 
medan nawab, tempted by the riches of the foreign 
merchants, moved on Calcutta with an army of 50,- 
000 men. Calcutta was defended by less than 200 
soldiers and capitulated after a four day siege. The 
survivors, including several women, were confined 
over night in an unventilated guard room, barely 20 
feet square, which has come down in history as the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. The following year Clive, 
with about 3,000 men, defeated the Nawab Siraju-d 
Daula’s army of nearly 70,000 at the Battle of Plas- 
sey, one of the decisive battles of history. British 
casualties were negligible, amounting to only about 
22 killed and 50 wounded. 

Thereafter, the East India Company intervened 
more and more in native wars and acquired more 
and more territory, ending with acquisition of the 
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Punjab as a result of the Sikh War in 1848. In 
1855 unrest developed among the native troops, due 
partly to lax discipline, partly to orders offending 
caste prejudices and partly to vague apprehension 
that the government intended to convert the entire 
population to Christianity by force, as the Moham- 
medan conquerors in the past had “converted” 
large numbers to Mohammedanism. Open mutiny 
broke out in January 1856 when sepoy troops re- 
fused to bite cartridges rumored to have been 
greased with cow's fat. In May, the Indian troops 
at Meerut mutinied, killed all the Europeans in the 
garrison, and went on to take Delhi and massacre 
all the Europeans there. The mutineers were aided 
by extraordinary incompetence among some of the 
higher British officers, but the story is brightened 
by the even more extraordinary courage and re- 
sourcefulness of small groups who held off or de- 
feated bodies of mutineers who outnumbered them 
100 to 1 or even more. The mutiny was not a con- 
certed movement but a series of local uprisings, 
generally unrelated, with religious feeling between 
Hindus and Mohammedans and political jealousy 
among numerous small chieftains making impossi- 
ble the conception of any well-organized plan. In 
1858 the government of India was taken out of the 
hands of the East India Company. 


There can be little doubt that India has been bet- 
ter governed under the British than under any previ- 
ous regime. The individual has been given peace, 
security and order, roads and railroads, sanitation, 
freedom from famine, an opportunity for education. 
His taxes have been far lower than under any earlier 
government, so far as is known, and have been 
spent largely for his own good, rather than to sup- 
port the personal extravagances of a ruling prince. 
Even in the native states, in most of which he is 
certainly not as well off as in British India, he is 
protected against gross oppression. Against this 
record, the fixing of the value of the rupee at 1s. 6d. 
after World War I, which caused several important 
conversions to the Independence movement, does 
not seem momentous. Instances of harsh treatment, 
as in the case of General Dyer, have been few and 
have been firmly dealt with by the home govern- 
ment. In the civil disobedience movement in Bom- 
bay in 1930, when tremendous mass meetings were 
held illegally for the sole purpose of forcing the 
police to break them up, it was amusing to watch 
the efforts of the Swarajists (supporters of the in- 
dependence movement) to gain martyrs for their 
shiny new ambulance and their hospital. Any one 
who was pushed by a policeman was immediately 
knocked down and carried off by the stretcher bear- 
ers, frequently struggling and protesting. 
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On the other hand, it is contended that the ex- 
travagant princes of old at least spent all their ill- 
gotten money in India, whereas under the present 
regime large sums go annually out of the country. 
A British education has made its beneficiaries loath 
to be regarded as socially inferior. While there is 
no tradition of a free, united Indian state, nor even 
an Indian language, there are religious, racial and 
social traditions. 


While religion is to a certain extent unifying (in 
that Benares, for example, is a mecca for Hindus 
from all over the peninsula), it is also the greatest 
source of discord. The 80,000,000 Mohammedans 
and the perhaps 250,000,000 Hindus cannot be 
counted on to live peacefully together. For a time 
they seem to get along harmoniously, but sooner or 
later a Mohammedan kills a cow. or a Hindu band 
practices in front of a mosque and the battle is on. 
In 1932, a fight which started when a Hindu shop- 
keeper in Bombay spanked a Mohammedan boy who 
had asked him for a handout, lasted for several days 
and resulted in over 1,000 deaths. 


Since the majority of the Mohammedans live in 
the north, the battle ground of Mohammedan in- 
vaders from 1175 on, the Moslem League has con- 
tended that, if India is given independence, the Pun- 
jab should be given independence from India. This 
solution would not solve the problem of the many 
Moslems in other parts of India, who would still be 
minorities, nor that of the Hindus in the Punjab. 
In particular, it does not appeal to the loyal Sikhs 
in the Punjab, who would be inclined to ask for the 
right to secede on behalf of their own community. 


The problem has other complications. Mahara- 
jas fearthat, without British support, they will lose 
their thrones—if not their heads. Untouchables, 
not entirely convinced by the gestures of Swarajist 
Brahmans who make a great ceremony of washing 
Untouchable feet, ask for safeguards to assure their 
protection and well-being. Even among the Un- 
touchables all is not harmony and brotherly love. 
A few years ago, when the village well in a village 
near Bombay was opened to Untouchables with 
great fanfare, the effect of the gesture was spoiled 
when the higher-class Untouchables found that the 
lowest-class Untouchables were also to participate 
and a battle royal ensued. Nevertheless, it appears 
that the British Government is making a sincere ef- 
fort and, if the plans are not defeated by another 
invader, the goal of a truly Indian state may yet be 
reached. 
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VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


March 
Alvin M. Bentley, Mexico City 17 
M. Eliott, Stockholm. 
William Leslie Schulz, London 0 18 
Douglas Newton Forman, Jr., Bogota. 18 
Guy P. Bauté, Department of State... 19 
Gordon Browhe, ‘Tangier. 19 
19 
Arthur ties bane. Bogota 21 
Randolph Harrison, Jr., Department of State 23 
Rodger C. Abraham, Ottawa-Reykjavik 23 
Findley Burns, Jr., Madrid _ 23 
Theodore C. Weber, Rio de Janeiro 23 
Sydney B. Redecker, Sio Paulo — 23 
Carl, Veylor, 24 
Paul Wa. Asuncion 24 
Carl F. Norden, Paramaribo —. 25 
Lewis E. Leonard, Rio Hacha. 25 
Hubert Maness, Manaos _. 26 
Dew, Sr., rétared — 
Ben Franklin Brannan, New Delhi 26 
William L. Williams, Caripito 27 
Robert M. Brandin, Madrid 27 
H. M. Juddson, Major-Res., Istanbul 28 
Willard Galbraith, Batavia 30 
Alexander S. Russell, Caracas 30 
Jack C. Pratt, Madrid... 
April 


John Randolph, Belfast. 
Roy E. B. Bower, Department of State 
Hewey Hanson, Jr. 
Lynn W. Franklin, Niagara Falls 
Julian F. Harrington, Madrid 
Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr. 
James G. McGargan, Vladivostok 
Marie Peters, Habana __ 
Dale E. Farringer, Managua 
J. K. Penfield, Godthaab __ 
Alden M. Haupt, Moscow 
Oscar C. Holder, Cairo 
Thos C. Wasson, Dakar _ 
Philip Holland, Liverpool —_ 
Auriel F. Havron, Mexico City 
O. Gaylord Marsh, retired 

Ralph Boernstein, Yarmouth 
Hyman Bloom, Managua 
William S. Rosenberg, Rio de 
W. V. MacDonald, Winnipeg 
Philip Raine, Guatemala 


Correction: The item appearing in this column in the 
April issue, “J. C. Satterthwaite, Asmara,” should have 
read E. Talbot Smith, Asmara. 
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Our Foreign Department, particularly, extends a friendly greet- 
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